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Developing a Course of Study 


a health education curriculum, but since in the minds 

of some people this topic might seem too inclusive, I 
suggest that it be limited to “Developing a Course of 
Study.” Yet for a few minutes let us think of health edu- 
cation in the broadest sense. Everything in the educative 
process that is related to, or has any influence upon, 
health may be considered as a part of health education. 
Many of you are greatly concerned with this broad 
aspect which includes the school plant, health examina- 
tions, cafeterias, dental hygiene, communicable disease 
control, pupils’ schedules, mental hygiene, guidance, 
physical education, etc.—the list seems unending. Others, 
like myself, have more limited responsibilities, specifi- 
cally that of health instruction. Yet all of us must be alert 
to all factors which, affect health, and diplomatically in- 
fluence the school administrators and officials so that all 
things work together for health. Whether our field be the 
big one, or a specific part such as the school nurse, the 
counselor, or the teacher, we must use all possible oppor- 
tunities to guide our pupils toward healthful living. 

Yet even those who believe that their task lies in the 
broad realm of health education find themselves con- 
fronted with specific instances where health instruction is 
their problem. Nurse, teacher, doctor, organization work- 
er, and administrator face the problem of how to teach 
children to live healthfully and part of the answer (I do 
not say all) lies with health instruction. This, then, 
brings me to my main topic—developing courses of study 
in health education. 


|: WAS suggested that I talk to you about developing 


S far as I am concerned, a teachers’ guide, an outline 

for health education, or a course of study all mean 

the same thing. It is some written expression of what to 

teach and how to teach it. It should be flexible and not 

limiting so that the teacher may meet needs when she 

sees them, yet definite as to content and grading. Books 

on curriculum construction will give you the criteria for 
building or evaluating courses of study. 

From now on I am going to assume that we all believe 
in the same principles of education and psychology, that 
we are aware of the whole child as well as individual dif- 
ferences, that we believe living healthfully is more im- 
portant than studying health, and that we should teach 
health and not disease. 

The 1941 edition of “Health Education—the Report 
of the Joint Committee” defines health instruction as 
“that organization of learning experiences directed to- 
ward the development of favorable health knowledges, 
attitudes, and practices.” Our task then is to help teach- 
ers organize learning experiences that will be favorable 
to health. 


A paper presented before the annual meeting of the New England 
Health Education Association, Simmons College, Boston, May, 1941. 
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By 
LILLIAN B. DAVIS 


Assistant Supervisor, Health Education 
Department of Education, Baltimore 


In developing any course of study experts are needed 
in two fields—one for subject matter and the other for 
method. If one person is available who has a rich back- 
ground of the health sciences plus work in education, the 
situation is somewhat simplified. Yet even this person 
will need the advice of experts in both fields. Classroom 
teachers are usually considered the experts on methods, 
but often they cannot be as helpful as they wish because 
they do not know sufficient content. 

In our system, teachers are not released from class- 
room duty while working on courses of study. This nat- 
urally slows the work and places the burden of editing, 
revision, and compilation upon some administrative offi- 
cer, usually a supervisor. In the long run it probably has 
many advantages, but I firmly believe that the chairman 
of any course of study committee, if not a supervisor, 
should be released for at least part of the day from class- 
room activities. 


OW then, let us get started on a course of study for 
the elementary grades one through six. It is to be 
prepared by a committee of teachers and principals aided 
by one or two general supervisors and nurses, and guided 
by the health supervisor or a specifically qualified teach- 
er. Each grade should be represented by four or five 
teachers. This makes a large committee, but you will see 
its purpose later. 

For the first few meetings of this large committee the 
supervisor will necessarily take the lead. I believe that 
these should be periods of instruction for the committee. 
The supervisor should explain the general philosophy and 
policies of health education, review the trends of the past 
decade, present the current ideas of health instruction, 
and in general orient the committee for its task. Selected 
references should be made available for the committee so 
that between the meetings they may do a few hours read- 
ing. In previous experiences where our committee plunged 
into its work without this orientation, we found that in 
the long run we worked more slowly and with less satis- 
faction. If possible the committee should meet once each 
week for the first three or four weeks. 

For the first two weeks the members should be encour- 
aged to read everything they could about health, to find 
out what many authors think important concerning 
health. This wide, diversified reading is to get teachers 
out of their personal groove or attitude toward health— 
to give them ideas and words to use in later discussions. 

During the third week I would have them examine 
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many of the textbooks in health education and prepare 
lists of all the topics which they think might be included 
in health for the elementary grades; also divide these 
topics between primary and intermediate grades if they 
can find any reasons for the division. It would be well 
also to select one primary teacher and one intermediate 
teacher, or possibly a general supervisor for each level, 
and ask them to speak to the committee on the aims of 
health education for each division. 

After these reports are given, mimeographed lists of 
main health topics should be distributed and the teachers 
asked to add others from the lists they had prepared. 
Then we would discuss the division of these topics be- 
tween primary and intermediate grades. Factors to be 
considered in this separation of topics are the physiologi- 
cal needs of pupils and their mental maturity, the degree 
to which pupils may be responsible for their own health 
behavior, pupils’ interests, and correlation with other 
courses of study. It will be found that in most instances 
the large topics, i. e., nutrition, disease prevention, sleep, 
will be the same for both divisions, the difference will be 
in the subtopics. 


FTER this meeting (either the third or fourth) the 
large committee will be ready to divide into a pri- 
mary section and an intermediate section, meeting jointly 
again—if and when advisable. The general supervisors 
should meet with their respective groups and the health 
supervisor should continue as chairman of each group 
until the plans are well developed. In some instances the 
general supervisor may take over the chairmanship and 
the health supervisor act as a consultant. This will de- 
pend upon the local situation and the other duties of the 
supervisors. 

Some books are of such special value in course of study 
construction that I think they should be available to all 
committees. Among these I would mention first: Health 
Education—the Report of the Joint Committee, 1941 
edition; Health Behavior—Wood and Lerrigo; Princi- 
ples of Health Education—Clair Turner; Methods and 
Materials of Health Education—Williams and Shaw. 

Health Behavior tells you what is reasonable to expect 
of pupils at various grade levels. It is particularly helpful 
in separating primary and intermediate activities, al- 
though one must be careful about making too fine a dis- 
tinction here. In my own work I am never very sure 
about what should be in grade three and what in grade 
four. 

The large committee will now be meeting in two 
groups, which will be working along the same general 
lines, but to avoid confusion in our thinking the follow- 
ing discussion will be limited to the activities of the inter- 
mediate group. By now we have a background of the 
philosophy of health education and a list of topics which 
we think should be taught. When I use the word “topic” 
I include knowledge, habits, and attitudes in the one 
word. We are ready to discuss the pupils’ needs in rela- 
tion to each topic. What makes us think that pupils need 
instruction regarding nutrition? Do our pupils get suffi- 
cient sleep? What precautions are used to prevent the 
spread of colds? Each topic should be considered in the 


light of pupil needs and included or discarded accord, 
ingly. Here again the selection will probably be of sy}. 
topics rather than main headings. 

Other people who have been very successful in direct. 
ing course of study construction believe that at this point 
it is necessary to make a detailed study of pupils’ health 
needs through questionnaires to parents and pupils, anq 
by detailed teacher analysis of each pupil. I do not be. 
lieve, however, that this detailed, almost statistical study 
is necessary. The studies which have been made show g 
striking similarity in needs of children in various parts of 
the United States. In some localities certain needs may 
be more urgent than others. Thoughtful teachers under 
guidance of a health expert can soon detect any special 
needs without statistical study. 


ET us assume that by now the committee has a list of 
health topics which they believe should be included 
in the course of study. Shall all these topics be presented 
to each of the three grades or shall there be definite 
grade placement of material? There are good arguments 
for both arrangements and staunch supporters of each 
side. I have used both methods. The course of study we 
published in 1930 was built on the plan of giving every 
grade everything and allowing the teacher to select topics 
according to the needs of her class. This bulletin was 
praised by many experts from various parts of the coun- 
try but frankly I never liked it even though it was my 
work. It represented what at that time was considered 
the best practice in course of study development for 
health education. Yes, it was a teachers’ guide, and it 
was used very successfully by skillful teachers or those 
who were particularly interested in health. When some 
of these teachers were asked to serve on the revision com- 
mittee they asked, “What is wrong with the course of 
study we now have?” My reply was that it is not easy to 
use, it places the responsibility of what to teach entirely 
on the classroom teacher who does not always make a 
wise selection, it does not assure that all pupils receive a 
complete idea of the many factors related to health, and 
it allows too much repetition from grade to grade. 
Thus my philosophy grew out of experience. I believe 
that as far as it is practicable and appropriate the whole 
story of health should be taught as a cyclic thing—first 
at the primary level, second at the intermediate level, 
third during the junior high grades, and finally as a com- 
plete review at the more mature level of the senior high 
school. I go even further than this and believe that after 
grade three each grade should have a definite responsibil- 
ity for specific health topics. This attitude has been criti- 
cized severely by some people, but on the other hand I 
have been commended by others for attempting to base 
health instruction on this sound educational procedure. 
Whether or not it is right or wrong, I can only say that 
it is working rather satisfactorily. Teachers are happy 
about health work now and say they know what is ex- 
pected of them. Pupils are interested because boring 
repetitions have ceased. I feel better satisfied because our 
pupils are learning that there are other things of impor- 
tance to health besides milk, spinach, teeth, being clean, 
and sitting up straight. 
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HE committee of intermediate teachers accepted this 
| eee whole-heartedly so our next task was the 
grade placement of topics. We sought guidance first in 
the physiological needs of children and as a result placed 
intensive instruction on teeth in grade four. (I might add 
parenthetically that in our new primary course of study 
we are emphasizing teeth in grade one, even to the point 
of overteaching, in an endeavor to have some effect on 
the second teeth.) Any worth-while instruction on teeth 
involves nutrition and this is closely related to elimination 
—so thus we were led to place these topics in grade four. 

Pupils’ reading interests are intensified generally dur- 
ing the tenth year or fifth grade, so that proper reading 
habits and care of the eyes naturally fall into the fifth- 
grade list. If health examinations are given each year, 
time should be allowed to discuss this topic with each 
grade. In our case the examinations by the doctor are 
made in the first, third, and fifth grades, so a study of 
the health examination is placed in the fifth grade. 

Mental hygiene and the hygiene of the nervous system 
are difficult topics. If these are to be included at all they 
should naturally be placed in grade six. A careful analy- 
sis of the science course of study may suggest the place- 
ment of topics where correlation may be effective. Simi- 
larly, the social studies may serve as guides, particularly 
in the primary grades. 

A study of several series of textbooks will show any 
trends in grade placement or special emphasis, but since 
textbooks are written for a general demand they tend to 
be rather inclusive. The comments of experienced teach- 
ers are of much value in the grade placement of topics 
and we used only one or two meetings for this part of the 
work. Of course, there will be some topics for which rea- 
sons cannot be found for placing them in one grade or 
another. These should be tentatively distributed among 
all the grades, endeavoring to equalize the load. They 
may be changed later by being incorporated with other 
topics as part of a large unit. 

While this grade placement is being considered the 
teachers have been asked to think about unit topics 
which express pupil health activities such as growing, 
keeping well, controlling ourselves. They also seek in- 
teresting titles for such units, and to list the various 
topics that could be included under each title. 


now the intermediate committee is ready to be di- 
vided into three groups, one for each grade. Each 
group will consist of four or five teachers and either a 
principal or general supervisor. The health education su- 
pervisor generally should act as the chairman of each 
committee if possible. By the time the discussion has 
proceeded this far each teacher has usually developed a 
special interest in one or two topics and wants to do the 
detailed work on one of these. Special references for con- 
tent should be given to each teacher for her topic. Teach- 
ers need guidance in locating and discriminating between 
references and I believe that the supervisor should help 
the teacher use her time for productive work rather than 
spend it seeking references. 

I generally give my teachers these instructions: first, 
read widely on the topic you have selected; second, de- 
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cide what pupils should know about this topic and how 
they should use this knowledge in living. Put this in 
writing. You may call it Specific Objectives, Desired 
Outcomes, Aims, or Goals—to me they all mean the 
same. Third, re-think the content you have read and 
select from it that which will contribute to the desired 
outcomes. Write this in outline form. Fourth, send the 
written objectives and outline of content to me to be 
edited and duplicated. 

During the subsequent meetings of the committee 
these objectives and outlines are read aloud and dis- 
cussed. Additions, deletions, and rearrangements are 
made before the teacher begins the detailed writing. Fre- 
quently questions are asked which require the supervisor 
to give a lecture on some physiological or scientific aspect 
of the problem. Teachers need a rich background from 
which to select content for pupils’ use. From this you 
can see that I believe the course of study should be rich 
in content for teachers, so rich in fact that it will not be 
necessary for a teacher to seek elsewhere for material. 

When a teacher begins to write on a topic she should 
feel completely comfortable about it. This will give her 
facility in expression and avoid awkward organization. 
Th detailed material should be again edited by the su- 
pervisor before it is presented to the committee for dis- 
cussion. Frequently the editing consists of clarifying sen- 
tences, simplifying scientific explanations, including sci- 
entific facts of physiology where needed, and deleting 
irrelevant facts. I prefer, however, that at this point the 
content be very full. It helps the committee discussions 
and may be deleted very easily when it seems to be too 
much or too difficult. 

Have you realized that up to this time nothing has 
been said about consulting courses of study from other 
cities or states or using any books on methods? This has 
been done purposely. The teachers should approach this 
work with open minds not influenced by the work of 
others. In this way the course of study will more nearly 
serve the locality for which it is being prepared. 

But now we want methods of teaching. I beg my 
teachers first to write up all methods they have ever used 
or heard of. Then they are referred to other courses of 
study to textbooks and books on methods such as: 
Teaching Procedures in Health Education—Conrad and 
Meister; Values and Methods in Health Education— 
Walter F. Cobb; Teaching for Health—Marguerite Hus- 
sey; Teaching Wholesome Living—Alma A. Dobbs; 
Health Through Projects—G. D. Brock; Teaching 
Health in Fargo—Maud Brown. 

They are urged to discuss methods with the other 
teachers at their schools and we strive to develop a prac- 
tical outline. We are very critical of the so-called ‘“de- 
vices.” We need and want them, but try to be sure that 
the interest created is for health and not for the device. 


ND now at last the course of study is completed. 

Some may ask why the supervisor does not write 

the course of study and save the teachers all the work. 

Sometimes I have felt that my task might be simpler if 

that could be done, but I know the results would not be 
(Continued on page 489) 
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“Physical Education for National 


Preparedness 


Presented over WSAI in cooperation 
with the Cincinnati Public Schools 


W. K. STREIT 


Director of Physical Education 


(Sound: Clock striking 4:30—a sound of sundry 
kitchen noises in b. g. and sustained throughout opening 
scene until cut indicated.) 

SARAH (a clock striking, typical servant’s voice, 
hearty, plain): An’ what do you want for dessert for 
dinner tonight, Miz Robbins? 

Rospsins (about 40, busy, distracted housewife): 
Sarah, I’m at my wits’ end — 

SARAH: About the young ’un, you mean? 

Rossins: Yes—about Jimmie—if only I could tempt 
his appetite — 

SARAH: U’m h’m— las’ night he turned up his nose 
at them apple dumplin’s — 

Rossins: I declare it drives me frantic—a boy of 14 
ought to eat — 

SARAH: Mine does, Miz Robbins — there’s no stoppin’ 
him! 

RoBBINS (continuing as though uninterrupted): 
—and it seems as though there’s no starting. Jimmie — 

SARAH (firmly): Jimmie don’t do enough. 

RosBINs (protesting): Don’t do enough? He’s collect- 
ing stamps, and raising guppies — and — 

SARAH (even more firm): No, ma’m—I mean Jimmie 
oughta play more — play more with other — 

(Sound: Door opening off mike with bang, sound of 
flying footsteps in fast, and breathless boy’s voice.) 

Jimmie (on d. c.): Mom—TI’m hungry as a bear — 
gosh! — we got any bananas? 

SARAH (on d. c., thunderstruck): Lookit them red 
cheeks! 

Jrmie: Have we got some bananas — or apples — 
crackers — anything? 

Rossins (surprised, pleased): Why — yes, are you 
hungry, Jimmie — ? 

Jimmie: Am I hungry! Ill say — 

(Sound: Refrigerator door opening and closing.) 

SARAH: (warning) Mind now where you put them 
peels! 

Rossins (delighted but protesting): Jim-mie—you’re 
gobbling! 

(Sound: Cut kitchen noises. Last line cold with 
punch.) 
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Script 


Jimmie (thickly, as through mouthful): Is there an. 
other banana, Mom? 

SARAH and Rossins together (astounded): What? 

another! 

Jimmie (proudly): Sure — guess a guy gets hungry 
when he helps his school team win a gym meet! 

ANNOUNCER (chuckling): Guess a guy does get hun- 
gry when he helps his school team win a gym meet .., 
Have you ever had the fun and satisfaction of engaging 
in a wholesome program of school sports? Well, it does 
fine things for today’s boys and girls — physical and 
health education are vital factors in our program of na- 
tional preparedness. Attention has been focused on na- 
tional defense and national preparedness for several 
months. Each day brings new developments in world 
affairs. Today, America occupies a key position in the 
complex world picture. Our national Congress has be- 
fore it considerations which are extremely vital, and im- 
portant decisions are being made which affect our future 
as citizens of this republic. The services of the schools are 
being enlisted in various ways. In Cincinnati there is an 
unprecedented call for the training of young men to oc- 
cupy places in the defense industries. But — in addition 
to the production of materials, America needs manpower 
and womanpower first of all. And, we’re happy to be 
able to introduce Mr. William K. Streit, Director of 
Physical Education in our Cincinnati schools to our audi- 
ence now — and invite him to tell us of some of the ways 
in which the schools are contributing to national pre- 
paredness. Here is Mr. Arthur Radkey, of WSAI, to 
discuss this timely matter with Mr. Streit — 

Rapkey: Mr. Streit, you’re not a stranger to us here 
at WSAI — but, since you last were here, our national 
program seems to have shifted its emphasis — and, of 
course, we all realize the schools adjust to meet the 
demands of the times. 

Streit: Mr. Radkey, it’s certainly nice to be “on the 
air” over WSAI again, because, as you so aptly observed 
just now, “schools adjust to meet the times’— and, al- 
though up to the present moment the schools have not 
been called upon to participate in any special program 
for the physical preparation of youth, our chief contribu- 
tion to the physical welfare of the citizens of Cincinnati 
has been and will continue to be made through a sound 
program of health, physical education, recreation, and 
athletics extending from the kindergarten through the 
senior year of high school. 

RapkeEy: That certainly sounds comprehensive—what 
size staff is necessary for such a big program, Mr. Streit? 

StREIT: Well, there’s a staff of 98 physical education 
teachers—augmented by many health teachers, of course 
—that has for its principal aim the development of 
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healthy, vigorous youth — skilled and agile in bodily 
movements. 

RapKEY: From my own school days, I remember all 
our sports involved — well — cooperation — teamwork— 

SrrEIT: Yes — our program is planned to develop the 
ability both to lead and to follow — we try to help chil- 
dren to attain self-direction and cooperation while pos- 
sessing reasonable self-confidence. 

RapkEY: Just from my own experience, I know it 
means a lot in later life, too, to have a knowledge of the 
rules and — well —-the technique of different physical 
activities and sports — 

Streit: Yes, but let’s not onget that we’re always 
working toward the goal of developing essential health 
habits and attitudes — the elimination of remediable de- 
fects as far as possible. 

RapkeEy: That’s a rather large order! 

StrEIT: It is— and the degree to which it is accom- 
plished varies as do the pupils and teacher — the facili- 
ties and the time at our disposal. 

RapkeEy: To strike a note heard in all discussions these 
days, do you feel that the physical education program in 
our public schools should take on a more military aspect? 

StreIT: Well, at the present time, I think it would be 
unwise to do so. Marching around the gym for an hour 
a day has little physical value. As you probably know, 
the new infantry regulations are entirely different from 
what they were in 1917. As an army officer recently told 
me — “about all the men need to know about marching 
today is ‘right face, and get going!’ ” 

RapkKeEy: Since that’s the case at this time, I suppose 
you'll carry on your present program by giving certain 
phases of it added emphasis? 

StrEIT: Yes—TI believe we should: Intensify the 
physical examination program with attendant follow-up 
of the physical defects shown. We should expand the 
intramural athletic program. We should emphasize hy- 
giene instruction and stress more of the vigorous type of 
activity such as conditioning exercises, mat work, appa- 
ratus work, and swimming. There’s a definite swing back 
toward the body-building type of exercise — games and 
athletics have their place but shouldn’t comprise the en- 
tire program — as they do in some cities. 

Rapkey: Mr. Streit, several times you mentioned the 
correction of physical defects where possible—undoubt- 
edly that is most important—what’s the experience on 
rejection of men examined for selective service to date? 

StrEIT: National figures aren’t available as yet, but 
there’s evidence indicating that about one-third will be 
declared unfit. 

RapKEy: One-third! That’s a rather large 
isn’t it? On what bases are these men being disqualified? 

StrEIT: Recently the Chief Medical Officer at Fort 
Thomas told me that teeth, eyes, feet and heart, in the 
order named, account for the bulk of rejections. 

Rapkey: And how does this compare with the first 
World War findings? 


Streit: According to the Provost Marshall General’s 


report of December, 1918, rejections by local boards and 
camp surgeons indicated that the chief causes were for: 
heart and blood vessels, bones and joints, eyes, tubercu- 
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losis, developmental defects, hernia, mental deficiency, 
nervous disorders, ears, flat feet, and teeth. 

RapDkEy: That’s a long —a too long list, isn’t it — 
and, with it in mind, what are the implications for the 
future program of physical and health education in our 
Cincinnati schools? 

StREIT: The City Department of Health, through 
school physicians and nurses, is charged with the medical 
supervision of school children — which, among ‘other 
things, includes health examinations. Children are ex- 
amined upon entrance to school —in the Ist, 3rd, 5th, 
and 9th grades —the entire health service program is 
built upon these examinations. You see, the school should 
have evidence of the physical capacity of the child to 
receive an education. Naturally, remediable defects should 
be corrected by the family physician, but when this is 
impossible it may be done by physicians of the health 
department or in the public clinics. 

RapKEy: You haven’t mentioned health examinations 
for boys and girls in high school, Mr. Streit? 

StrEIT: Well, at present pupils in senior high schools 
do not receive them. The reason for this is that the 
thirteen school and district physicians have much more 
than they can accomplish in examining and reporting the 
findings on the elementary children in all the city’s public 
and parochial schools. So, my first recommendation is 
— more Board of Health physicians and introduction of 
the health examination into our senior high schools. 

RapkeEy: And how about physical education? 

StreIT: Mr. Radkey, two members of the high school 
physical education staff are here with me tonight — let’s 
refer this question to them. Here’s Mr. Art Reisner — 
Mr. Reisner, in your estimation what is needed most to 
make our boys’ physical education program more effec- 
tive? 

REISNER: Well, Mr. Streit, it’s apparent to me that the 
qualities that go to make an effective soldier, sailor, air- 
man, or a good citizen in peace time, aren’t just suddenly 
acquired. They’re the product of years of activities and 
experience during childhood and youth. In order to 
develop a good physical specimen we need, in addition 
to a competent staff of teachers and adequate facilities, 
more instructional time for extended participation in a 
varied program of vigorous activities. 

Streit: And here’s Miss Christine Steinmetz — speak- 
ing for the girls — do you agree with Mr. Reisner, Miss 
Steinmetz? 

STEINMETZ: Most emphatically! Our high school girls 
must have sound habits of wholesome living — have op- 
portunities for the development of good social traits, and 
have an interest and proficiency in activities which will 
carry over into adult life. In Cincinnati, we have 100 
minutes per week prescribed by state law for physical 
and health education, but, in many places, they now give 
one school period per day for this important field — 
definitely, we need more time. 

Streit: Mr. Reisner, I’m sure our listeners would be 
interested in learning what you consider a good health 
and physical education program for boys. 

REISNER: Essentially, I’d say it’s one that takes care 

(Continued on page 486) 
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Streamlining the School Show 


EFORE preparations begin for another school circus 
4 or physical education demonstration, a cool discussion 
of some modern trends seems to be in order. Lack of 
originality and inventiveness have caused many a high 
school and college show to become little more than an 
annual duplication and an unwelcome chore to those who 
are in charge. A few teachers, wanting improvement and 
changes, have brought to light some better ways of pre- 
senting talent by experimenting and revamping—in other 
words “streamlining’—their shows to meet changing in- 
terests on the part of both the actors and the spectators. 
The term “streamlining” is not a new one. In fact, it 
can be traced back to creation, where we have the best 


living example, that of 
the rain drop. Basic- 
ally it means the 
adaptation of a meth- 
od of performing with 
the epitome of ease 
due to the absence of friction. Its more 
modern connotation applies to more than 
fluids and mechanical designs, taking in 
efficiency, perfection, beauty, and satisfy- 
ing responses (that is, no friction). The 
use of the word “streamlining” in referring 
to the school show denotes the broader 
meaning of the word, making for efficient 
organization and presentation of acts in a 
rhythmical setting. 


Sophistication Lends Dignity to the Show 


The trend in such popular annual pro- 
ductions as the Gymkana Show of the 
University of Illinois, the Circus of Pon- 
tiac High School, Pontiac, Illinois, the 
University Night of Maryland University, 
and our own Penn State on Parade is to- 
ward a more sophisticated presentation. 
These shows are not just circuses or exhi- 
bitions, nor are they vaudeville. They are 
panoramas of beauty, skill, and entertain- 
ment which may involve the usual circus 
band, clowns, and comedy, but, in addi- 
tion, have a higher, finer type of entertain- 
ment such as soft, sweet music of a string 
ensemble or organ, singing, dancing, and 
acrobatics in a setting of subdued beauty, 
rather than the blaring colors and clashing, 
spectacular technique of the professional 
circus. The modern audience appreciates 
beauty more than ever before, as well as 
grace of movement, effective lighting, elab- 
orate decorations, and colorful costumes. 

It is important for the school show to 
have a theme and some sort of a climax 
in order to give unity and meaning to the 
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function well together, too. There is as much desire to perform on the 
part of the girl as of the boy, and, quite frequently, the girl has as 
many talents which can be put to use. Girls are especially well received 


By 
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production. The formal grand march at 
the beginning of shows is disappearing and 
being replaced by elaborate opening set- 
tings symbolic of the theme (see Illus. 1). 
Ringling Brothers and Barnum and Bailey 
have abandoned the grand march. 


Music Gives Rhythm to the Show 


The light that shimmers on the per- 
formers should fall also upon the musi- 
cians, for music is the medium through 
which the performance becomes articulate. 
Without music as a background, no show 

can be successful. This does not mean that re- 
cordings should be used. It is better to recruit 
musicians from the school, even if the music 
played cannot equal that played by a recording. 
Slow, rhythmical accompaniment, such as a fox 
trot or semi-classical number, is appropriate for 
most of the acts. String groups add much to the 
sophistication, as will an organ if one is avail- 
able. Solo numbers during the progress of a 
slow and graceful number such as hand balanc- 
ing add to the effectiveness. Marches and run- 
bas can be included at the proper time. There is 
also a place for glee clubs or vocal solos. Some- 
times it is well for musicians to have a specialty 
number with spotlights. 


Make the Show Coeducational 


Including girls in school demonstrations is 4 
comparatively new trend. Boy and girl groups 
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by the spectators when they play the 
part of acrobats or partners in adagio 
groups. 

In some shows girl participation 1s 
still taboo, as it has been for some 
time, but circuses are realizing more 
and more the appeal that women per- 
formers have. The 1941 Ringling 
Brothers’ show included many wom- 
en, as did Billy Rose’s Aquacade at 
the recent World’s Fair. Girls in 
comparatively safe yet clever acro- 
batic numbers bring as much audi- 
ence response as some of the more 
dangerous chance numbers (see Illus. 
2 and 3). Participation by girls in 
dances, march routines, and _back- 
ground numbers cannot be over- 
looked. In connection with girls play- 
ing the roll on the trapeze, rings, or 
perch pole, it is well to remember 
that beautiful routines receive more 
response than difficult movements 
poorly done. 

Opening spectacles, such as pre- 
sentation of a queen and court of 
honor (see Illus. 4), add greatly to 
the color of the show. Women are 
proud of their beauty, and to act as 
the court of honor is as important to 
them as it would be to fly on the 
rings or tumble on the mats. 


Clowning Is Still Popular 


Clowning is one of the oldest 
forms of entertainment, yet it is just 
as popular with the audience today 
as it was 2000 years ago. No matter 
how serious the show, mimicry is 
always appropriate. Things having 
to do with women’s fashions, pres- 
ent-day events, and political leaders 
are ideas for short skits or walk- 
around costumes. Make-up also 
plays a large part in clowning (see 
Illus. 5). 

Clowning skits should be as well 
rehearsed and organized as any ma- 
jor acts. When presented between 
serious numbers they will allow for 
stage or floor and property changes 
without a dull moment. Clowning 
should not too frequently be mixed 
with some other act, since each will 
distract from the other. The clowns 
are just as anxious to get the spot- 
light as the performers, thus they 
will perform better if allotted a 
designated period in the show. 
Clown acts should be short and 
snappy. 
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IMustration 1. The opening spectacle of “University Night” at the University of Maryland. 


Pyramids Are Always Good 


Pyramids to be good need not be especially difficult to build. Response is 
always favorable when they are well presented by a large group on some 
piece of apparatus or platform. Illustration 6 shows the Springfield Exhibi- 
tion team in action, in what must be considered an act of only medium diffi- 
culty. Ladders, chairs, parallel bars, tables, or mats may be rotated each 
year in pyramids in order to give the variety desired. Other things being 
equal, the more members in a pyramid, the more effective it is. In a recent 
questionnaire sent to many of the spectators of one of the school shows 
mentioned previously, it was interesting to note that pyramids were even 
more popular than trapeze work, apparatus, or clowning. Pyramids can be 


Ilustration 2. Five-girl trapeze act from “Penn State on Parade.” 
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used as a climax number 
with some surprise element. 


Guiding Principles for 
Streamlining 


If the school demonstra- 
tion is to become lasting and 
to improve with each suc- 
ceeding year it must have 
the cooperation of all con- 
nected with the school. A 
favorable attitude toward 
the activity must be preva- 
lent among the administra- 
tors and the students. When 
the school rather than a club 
or team is responsible for 
the show there is more in- 
centive to cooperate. If any 
organization profits at the expense of others, the results 
are bound to be unsatisfactory. No matter how carefully 
a team or club may be in handling the show, sooner or 
later they are liable to “step on someone else’s toes” and 
create jealousy. 

Don’t let the school demonstration get out of propor- 
tion. Three months of preparation is more than enough. 
After all, there are many other duties to perform well, 
and an exhibition has really grown out of proportion 
when it requires all of a student’s spare time. Working 
all year for one or two performances is not wise, for pro- 
longing the practice period so much takes the zip out of 
the final performance. Keep the show down to an hour 
and a half to two hours at the most, and don’t feel that 
it is necessary to squeeze in every conceivable talent. 


Illustration 3. Talented girls add to the show. These appeared 
in the Pontiac, Illinois, High School circus. 


Save some for the next year, 
and don’t add an act just 
because it seems good. If the 
particular number does not 
fit in well with the theme 
keep it for the next season, 
Over-crowding a _ program 
really does more harm than 
good. 


What About Streamlining 
the Program? 


Make the program as nat- 
ural as possible; that is, 
acts, for the most part, 
should self-directing, 
Such numbers as wand drills 
where the drill is done in 
counts do not have the ap- 
peal of acts which students do entirely in their own 
pattern. 

A circus program should be stimulating to the mind 
and body and should contribute as much as possible to 
the health and improvement of performers. Don’t try to 
make professional performers out of high school boys and 
girls. High aerial acts which are dangerous do not receive 
as much applause as acts which are beautiful but are less 
dangerous tests of initiative and courage. In observing 
the reactions of spectators at large circuses, I have found 
that the dangerous high acts which require years of prac- 
tice are not appreciated as much in proportion to the 
amount of work involved as the graceful but less diffi- 
cult acts. 

The program should be well balanced. Aside from the 


Illustration 4. Sophistication is the new trend in the Court of Honor of the University of Illinois Gymkhana. 
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regular physical education activities, it should include music, singing, 
dancing, juggling, etc. Good acts should be spread so that the audi- 
ence’s attention is maintained throughout. An act lasting more 
than five minutes must be extremely interesting to hold the atten- 
tion. It is safe to say that short and snappy acts will tend more to 
streamline the show. The final climax should top off the affair and 
should be striking, in order to leave the spectators with a lasting 
impression. 

A final tip to remember is that anything worth doing is worth 
doing well. Acts must be rehearsed to run smoothly, with no gaps of 
waiting in the program. Each act should be a presentation; that is, 
the glee club will be much more interesting with the help of costumes 
or scenery which do not hide the original talent. 
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Dental Health Education 


with a diploma under her arm and twenty- 

one cavities in her teeth.” This quotation 
from a recent issue of Hygeia is significant. It indicates 
the ineffectiveness of most of the dental health educa- 
tion and dental service programs in schools and clinics 
all over the world. For fully forty years the problem of 
dental caries in children has been considered acute; pro- 
grams have been inaugurated; instruction has been 
given; dental clinics have been established and we are 
still graduating Mary Dunns and their brothers with 
many decayed teeth. And all too frequently it will be 
found that few if any of these teeth have been given 
proper restorative care. 

Much emphasis has been laid upon the problem re- 
cently because of the high percentage of draftees who 
are rejected for dental defects. An extreme case was 
reported over the radio a week ago, when a draftee, after 
being called for a physical examination and qualifying for 
service, had his teeth extracted, hoping thereby to evade 
the draft. His recruiting officer stated that he will have 
to serve. 


Ml Mr DUNN was graduated from High School 


ET me state Mary Dunn’s case briefly. About seven 
months before she was born, her temporary teeth 
began to grow. They were formed by groups of special- 
ized cells in her body, the amelloblasts which form the 
enamel; the odontoblasts which form the dentine; the 
cementoblasts which form the cementum on the surface 
of the roots; and some connective tissue cells, nerve cells, 
and others which build the dental pulp. 

These cells derived their nourishment or building ma- 
terial from the blood stream of Mary’s mother, which 
was transmitted through Mary’s circulatory system to 
her jaws. If the required tooth-building elements were 
not present in the mother’s blood stream, then Mary’s 
teeth failed to grow properly and a hypotrophic condi- 
tion developed, due to lack of the essentials in diet; if 
the cells did not function normally, a hypoplastic condi- 
tion, irregularity in form, developed. Trophy is the Greek 
word for nourishment and the prefix Aypo means less 
than. A hypotrophic condition means poorly nourished. 
Plasia is the Greek word for form; the term hypoplasia 
or hypoplastic, when applied to the teeth, means a lack 
of proper form or a malformation. Either or both of 
these conditions may have contributed in part to Mary’s 
dental defects, which were reported at the time of 
graduation. 


HEN Mary was born, the crowns of most of her 
temporary teeth were in various stages of calcifica- 

tion; some were almost entirely formed. A few teeth 
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may have erupted before she was born. At birth new 
conditions developed, which Mary had to contend with 
and over which she had no control. All of the nutrient 
elements upon which these cells depended for the com- 
pletion of their job on the baby teeth and also for build- 
ing her permanent teeth were derived from her own blood 
stream which, in turn, was dependent upon the food she 
received from her mother’s breast or a bottle or from any 
other source. Lack of food, both in quality and quantity, 
interfered with the growth of those portions of the teeth 
which were beneath the gums and a lack of exercise or 
improper exercise interfered with the growth of her jaws. 
This exercise was necessary to stimulate growth to ac- 
commodate the increasing number of teeth which were 
growing there. (Physical Education Division, please take 
notice. ) 

When Mary was four years old, she had forty-eight 
teeth in various stages of growth and development, if she 
had not lost any of her baby teeth by accident or through 
decay. 

From the age of six months, at least, Mary was subject 
to another and a more damaging of destructive process, 
namely, that of dental decay, a process which affects only 
the exposed surfaces of the teeth in the mouth. Un- 
erupted teeth never decay. We rarely find cases of dental 
caries during the first year of life, except among children 
who have been deprived of the necessary tooth-building 
elements both prenatally and postnatally. That condi- 
tion is found among Orientals, where polished rice is not 
only the staple article of diet but often the only article. 
The teeth of these children, suffering from dietary defi- 
ciencies, have the proper form and contour, both before 
eruption and at the time of eruption, but they are not 
well calcified. The result is that, after eruption, they are 
worn to the gums in a very short time. 

During the third year of postnatal life, the erupted 
teeth usually show signs of decay, unless the nutritional 
program has been sound and the personal hygiene prac- 
tice has been well taught and encouraged by the parents. 
Discipline is often necessary to get good results. 

Professional dental service is usually needed from that 
age period on. It is most effective if this supervision and 
service are given every month. It is also least expensive 
in the long run. 

Dental health education should, therefore, begin at 
about the age of two, and mouth hygiene as a health 
habit should be enforced earlier than that, such care 
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beng given by the mother or the nurse. Mothers usually 
swab the mouths of their infant children with a piece of 
gauze on the finger, using a weak boric acid solution. 


HUS far, I have discussed the problem of dental 
Tae education and dental health service as it relates 
to the preschool child. You probably feel that this is no 
concern of yours. It is presented for the reason that the 
prevention of dental disease, as is true of any disease, is 
more desirable and more effective than the treatment of 
disease in maintaining health and I am sure all of you 
would prefer to have all your teeth in a sound healthy 
condition all your life than to have them treated and 
filled periodically. 

In this connection may I quote from the report of a 
special commission which studied the public health laws 
and policies of Massachusetts, which says, “The impor- 
tance of prevention, early recognition of defects, and wise 
corrective measures is nowhere more apparent than in 
the field of dentistry. .. . The present programs, either 
under official or private auspices, are aimed very largely 
at the prevention and correction of incipient defects in 
children’s teeth. Unfortunately the greater part of this 
work is limited to the group of school age, a limitation in 
scope as illogical and uneconomic as is the limitation of 
child hygiene to this same age group.” 

If we are really interested in preventing dental caries, 
we must begin very early in the child’s life and carry our 
dental health education and dental health service pro- 
gram from the preschool period to graduation from high 
school if we expect to be successful. A child at the age 
of eighteen with a good healthy dentition can be rea- 
sonably certain that with continuous care he will have 
his teeth all his life. 

At six years of age or perhaps nearly seven, if her 
birthday came late in the semester, Mary entered the 
elementary school. Perhaps she had as many cavities 
then as she had when she graduated from high school. 


URELY there must be some way to protect Mary 
Dunn and all other children from such a deplorable 
dental condition as is described. We believe there is, 
because we have found in dental practice and in our own 
families that we can attain that objective in dentistry 
which is greatly to be desired, viz., to have all our teeth, 
functioning normally and with comfort as long as we live. 
A great deal of research on dental caries has been car- 
ried on during the last decade. While some research 
workers are inclined to believe that the one causative 
factor in which they are particularly interested is the 
primary one, the majority of investigators believe that 
several factors must be considered, the major ones being 
foods low in minerals and vitamins A, B, C, D and high in 
refined sugars and starches, poor personal care, and visits 
to the dentist only when pain compels. If we wish to 
save teeth we must change these conditions. 

We recognize that heredity plays its role in determin- 
ing whether we suffer from dental defects or possess 
dental health and we acknowledge that the principles of 
eugenics cannot be enforced in a democracy. 

We know that systemic diseases like diabetes cause 
the loss of the teeth and that unless the disease is con- 
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trolled or cured the loss is inevitable. That is a medical 
problem. 

We believe that disturbances of function of the en- 
docrine glands contribute in some way to a high incidence 
of dental caries, particularly at puberty; no great amount 
of study of this phase of the problem has been done as 
yet. These three factors are beyond our control. 

Despite the many causes contributing to the develop- 
ment of dental decay, we believe that it is possible by 
known methods of education and service to effect a 
marked reduction in the incidence of this disease in the 
coming generations. 


T HAS been the custom of dentists in many communi- 

ties in many states to inaugurate a dental health edu- 
cation program in schools which consists of counting the 
cavities in children’s teeth and recommending that they 
call upon their family dentists and have corrections 
made. It has been pointed out in many publications 
(among the early reports was that of the American Child 
Health Association, 1934, “Physical Defects, The Path- 
way to Correction’) that such a program is ineffective 
and a waste of time for the dentist, child, and teacher. 

Any intelligent person can usually detect the need for 
dental service in a child’s mouth, particularly if the cavi- 
ties are large. The small cavities often escape the obser- 
vation of a careful dentist in his office and many are not 
discovered unless full mouth dental X-rays are taken. It 
has been demonstrated in an examination of 1,662 de- 
cayed teeth in the mouths of college students that neither 
the X-ray examination nor the clinical examination is 
infallible. Both methods were used in making these ex- 
aminations and in only 237 teeth did the findings agree. 
“In other words 1,425 teeth found carious clinically 
failed to show caries by Roentgen-ray, while in 1,135 
teeth the reverse was true.” 

If a program requiring detection of all carious teeth in 
the mouths of school children is to be inaugurated, who 
is to take all the necessary dental X-rays? A set of 
X-rays averages twenty films and there are 31,000,000 
children of school age in the United States. It takes 
about half an hour to take the films and additional time 
is required for developing and mounting them. It would 
require the services of about 600 dentists working eight 
hours a day for one year to take these films if the chil- 
dren were brought to the laboratory for this work. 

It is futile even to consider such a program and even 
more futile for dentists whose time is of high value to 
waste that time in counting cavities in children’s teeth or 
taking X-rays of them to determine accurately where 
every decayed spot on each tooth is located. Every den- 
tist should make a careful examination of the teeth be- 
fore undertaking service. This is common practice. 

Dentists are the only persons authorized by law to fill 
teeth and to extract them, except in emergencies when 
surgeons are permitted to do so. The skill of highly 
trained dentists should be utilized in service rather than 
wasted in making useless surveys. 

The volume of work awaiting the dentists in the 
mouths of school children is so tremendous that all the 
dentists in the United States working full time on chil- 
dren could not complete it. 
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ie us examine the alternative or constructive aspects 
of this problem. As stated above, it is highly desir- 
able — yes, I believe it is necessary — to begin this pro- 
gram in the nursery schools. Wherever nursery schools 
are under the jurisdiction of the School Trustees or 
Boards of Education, it is easy to inaugurate a program 
of dental health instruction and service. It should be 
very effective if nursery and kindergarten teachers are 
trained to give or supervise the instruction. This type of 
program is being considered in Hawaii, now. Under a 
special grant made by a foundation, a Nursery and Kin- 
dergarten Training School will be established in the Uni- 
versity and the curriculum will be based on health, with 
nutrition as the foundation. It is expected that all other 
health-supporting activities, among them the prevention 
of dental disease, will be included in the curriculum. 

If such a program is developed, then the elementary 
school teachers will find many: more, if not all, of the 
children entering school with teeth free from decay. Their 
problem for the following six years will be to keep the 
children’s mouths healthy. 

The school dental activity today is usually divided into 
a health education and a dental service program. The 
health education program follows the customary methods 
utilizing classroom talks and such visual aids as posters, 
models, illustrated booklets, and playlets; answers to 
questions and other means of checking on the child’s 
retention are employed. Many schools adopt the daily 
record chart, indicating which children have brushed 
their teeth; gold and other colored stars are used to 
record the findings. Buttons or certificates are often 
given to individuals or classrooms which have perfect 
scores. 

One must rely wholly upon the child’s understanding 
of the subject matter and his ability to analyze it and 
report the lessons in essence as presented. When talks 
are given once or twice a year to the classes, it is no 
wonder that the pupils forget, especially the younger 
ones. It seems necessary that the classroom teacher re- 
mind the children each day. 

The value of the Hawaiian school dental program, in 
which daily dental hygiene instruction is required by law 
and in many sections brushing the teeth each day is a 
regular practice, is much greater than mainland pro- 
grams, where class instruction is limited to a talk once 
or twice a year. In Honolulu, 90 per cent of the elemen- 
tary school children were reported as having sound teeth 
for the year 1939-40. 

In California, the dental health instruction is usually 
given by dental hygienists who are well trained for this 
service and, therefore, well qualified to give it. As a rule, 
the hygienists are more readily accepted by the school 
children both for instruction and hygiene. The school 
nurse, their predecessor in health education in the 
schools, has paved the way for a cordial reception. A bill 
in the Legislature now permits County Superintendents 
to employ dental hygienists as nurses are employed. It 
should pass and be approved. 

The dentist, who is a good teacher as well as a good 
dentist, renders good service in a school program. How- 
ever, children are less likely to remember the instruction 


given by the dentist if the operation he is performing a 
the time is painful. 

Filling cavities in decayed teeth is a commendable pro. 
cedure, in fact it is the only known procedure which wij] 
restore function, and aid in preventing the recurrence of 
the disease. All investigators who have been interesteq 
in solving the problem of dental caries, even the nutri- 
tionists who once believed that it was just a diet problem, 
are now agreed that the pit and fissure cavities in the 
teeth must be filled by the dentist. These represent about 
62 per cent of the total number of decayed teeth on the 
average and caring for them early in the life of the child 
is the most effective means of tooth conservation. This js 
not, however, an absolute preventive measure because 
teeth will decay around fillings just as they will if sound, 

Our dental health education programs must, therefore, 
make provision for dental service in the form of examina- 
tion of the mouth and teeth, mouth hygiene or prophy- 
laxis, filling of cavities in restorable teeth and extracting 
those which are no longer useful or are a menace to 
health. 

The question, in my judgment, is not what service 
should be rendered but where and to whom it should be 
rendered? 

In keeping with public school policy, I presume that 
any service or instruction given to one child in the public 
school should be available to all of them. There is some 
opposition to rendering dental or medical service to chil- 
dren whose parents can afford the private practitioner’s 
service. The principal difficulty, however, seems to lie in 
the common law which requires consent from the parents 
before any operation can be performed. 


OW can we appraise a dental health education pro- 

gram? Is the instructional material accurate? Is it 
prepared to meet the needs of the children at various 
levels? Is it presented in accordance with sound peda- 
gogical principles? Is it optional or compulsory? Do the 
children retain the facts they should know? How can we 
create a desire in the child for a clean healthy mouth and 
sound teeth? What shall we do to provide both dental 
health education and dental health service in the rural 
schools? 

When I learn of the efforts made in many parts of the 
world to cope with this problem and realize the futility of 
many of them, I am tempted to challenge: the laws 
which hinder or hamper sincere efforts to prevent this 
disease and its sequelae; the groups which oppose meas- 
ures designed to prevent dental disease; the govern- 
mental units which deny their responsibility in one field 
of preventive medicine (dental caries) and acclaim their 
achievements in others of no greater importance; the ex- 
penditure of public funds which provides ease in travel 
and pleasure in recreation and entertainment, when chil- 
dren’s teeth are neglected; the food industries, which 
through advertising cater to perverted tastes instead of 
advocating wholesome foods. 

Of what avail is a sound education in nutrition for 
children if the parents will not or cannot provide proper 
foods or the individual child will not eat them? 

Of what avail is a good dental health education pro- 

(Continued on page 490) 
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National Emergency Safety Campaign 


lamation calling for a nation-wide emergency safety 

program to halt the rising accident rate, which is 
causing a loss of man-hours in defense production “many 
times” that caused by strikes, representatives of 125 na- 
tional organizations, with millions of members, adopted a 
program of specific emergency measures at New York 
City on September 9 for “the greatest mass attack on 
accidents in the history of safety.” 

The program, which is to be taken directly to the vast 
membership of the cooperating organizations (of which 
our American Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation is important since accidents to school 
children are on the increase), to public officials, to em- 
ployers, and to the general public, includes safety in in- 
dustry, on the highway, in the home, in the school, on 
the farm, and safety information for the public. 

The Report of the Committee on Child Safety Educa- 
tion was presented by Dr. Willard E. Givens, Executive 
Secretary of the National Education Association and 
Chairman of this group. . The report which was accepted 
reads: 


a to President Roosevelt’s recent proc- 


General Principles 


Only four diseases kill more than accidents. In the 3 
to 24 age group accidents kill more than any disease. 
This is direct evidence that educators, representing as 
they do the organized agency through which children and 
youth can be reached most effectively, can and should 
make a definite contribution to the National Emergency 
Safety Campaign. 

The committee recommends: 

1. That school administrators be urged to assume the 
primary responsibility for safety education in schools and 
colleges. 

2. That school administrators and boards of education 
be urged to provide school time and financial support for 
safety education in elementary schools, secondary schools, 
and colleges. 

3. That school patrons and the general public be urged 
to support the expenditure of school time and public 
funds on safety education, including expenditures for this 
purpose by the United States Office of Education. 

4. That school administrators be urged to make the 
supervision of safety education the direct responsibility 
of a trained and competent personnel. 

5. That school administrators be urged to provide in- 
service training facilities for teachers and that teacher- 
training institutions be urged to provide pre-service train- 
ing facilities. 

6. That school administrators be urged to utilize the 
Presidential Proclamation, the relation of the accident 
problem to the national emergency, statistics showing the 
characteristics and trends of the accident problem, and 
other data to motivate existing and promote new safety 
education programs. 
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7. That school administrators be urged to utilize the 
resources of non-school agencies, both public and private, 
in the development of the safety education program. 

8. That recognized local safety leaders be urged to call 
together representatives of all agencies interested in child 
safety to attack specific local accident problems. 

9. That all national and state educational and related 
organizations be urged to utilize the established channels 
through which they reach their own members — such as 
convention programs, magazines, bulletins, radio pro- 
grams, etc.—to carry this program forward. 

10. That all national and state education and related 
associations be urged to cooperate with the National 
Safety Council in the development of the Emergency 
Safety Campaign. 

11. That in additicn to maintaining their established 
safety education programs, all national, state, and local 
agencies interested in safety education be urged to give 
particular attention to problems produced or intensified 
by the emergency. 


Selected Emergency Problems 


In the judgment of the committee, the following prob- 
lems now merit special emphasis: 

1. Safety programs for vocational and agricultural 
schools should be expanded. Wherever possible the suc- 
cessful programs of industry should be used as patterns. 

2. Safety instructional and activity programs should be 
intensified. The 17 per cent increase in the traffic death 
rate during the first six months of 1940 emphasizes the 
need for more: (a) driver training, (b) pedestrian safety 
instruction, (c) bicycle safety instruction. 

3. Communities which have mushroomed around de- 
fense industries should be surveyed to determine special 
needs of pupils in relation to: (a@) over-crowded school 
rooms, () over-loaded school buses, (c) increased vehic- 
ular and pedestrian traffic, (d) inadequate school and 
community recreational facilities. 

4. Frequent and careful inspections of school buildings 
should be made to prevent damage from progressing to 
the point where it will be beyond repair. Minute repairs 
should be taken care of immediately. Where equipment 
is damaged or worn beyond repair, and cannot be re- 
placed because of priority, the equipment should be dis- 
carded rather than used in a hazardous condition. 

5. Efforts to safeguard all children being transported 
to school by bus should be intensified. It is essential 
that: (a) vehicles should be kept in good mechanical 
condition at all times. Special arrangements should be 
made for this where old vehicles are continued in service, 
an effort is made to get maximum mileage out of tires, 
etc., (6) new drivers should be selected carefully and 
given specific training, (c) operating schedules and prac- 
tices should be reviewed and, if necessary, revised in the 
light of changing traffic conditions. 

(Continued on page 488) 
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Double- 
Barrelled 
Health 


Education 
Project 


By 


BILL A. JONES 


Junior Class, 1940-41] 
Dover High School 
Dover, Ohio 


Class Instructor: 
RICHARD ROBERTS 


Graduate Student 
University of Pittsburgh 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This motion picture 
project was given a three-star award 
in a Hollywood Amateur Movie Contest. 


MOTION picture whi) 

has been receiving consid. 

erable attention, a one-ree| 
drama produced, photographed, act. 
ed, and directed entirely by high 
school students, is the interesting by. 
product of the health program in one 
modern high school. 

“Second Date,” a film made at the 
progressive Dover, Ohio, High 
School, has been reviewed in Holly. 
wood and praised for its technical 
excellence. Aside from this fact, it is 
interesting to note that the film was 
made in a health class, as part of a 
class project. 

The teaching of health in the 
school, a vital part of the physical 
education program, has recently been 
lifted out of the read-book-and-recite 
state. Although this has taken place 


in many other schools years ago, it was made possible at Dover only when a 
new high school building, constructed two years ago, gave the health classes 
increased facilities, and took them out of classrooms which were themselves 
a detriment to health. 

Along with the new building came a broadening of policy not possible 
before—a concrete example of the theory that experience is the best teacher 
—in all departments of the school. 

When the school’s health classes approached the study of alcohol and 
alcoholism last year, the reasons were twofold for devoting some special 
attention to it.. First, in line with the broadened school policy, an attempt 
was made to make such a study mean more than a mere recital of statistics, 
or survey of charts. 

Second, and most important reason, however, was the fact that there was 
a large amount of drinking in the student body. A confidential survey was 
made by school officials, but the resulting statistics were not published. The 
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students themselves knew the situation, however, without consulting any 
statistics. 

The idea of making a motion picture in connection with the study orig- 
inated with students in one boys’ health class. After the faculty had ap- 
proved, a small group went to work on a scenario. This, together with a 
$64.20 budget estimate—which would cover all costs—was submitted to the 
Board of Education. Both were approved to the letter. 

Back in the hands of the students, the original scenario was broken down 
into a final shooting script, and then actual shooting began—a month of it, 
with a borrowed camera—followed by weeks of cutting and editing, turning 
the film into a finished product. The scope of the project was broadened to 
include all the school’s health classes, both boys and girls. 

Not intended to be a teaching film or a preaching film, “Second Date” 
was approached in the Hollywood manner—with entertainment values in 
mind. At the same time, it was to be of educational value, for the Board of 
Education had invested good money and wanted something in return besides 
entertainment. 

In the words of one of the student producers, “We have had temperance 
lectures at assemblies, we have been lectured in class, we have been given 
books and pamphlets to read, and we know all the facts. Still there are some 
of us who continue to drink, knowing all the time that alcohol is harmful to 
the body. 

“All that our film can possibly be is a reminder—something to stir those 
facts around in the memory, and bring them to the surface. It could easily 
be another temperance lecture on celluloid, and leave an audience cold, or it 
can leave them entertained, and only vaguely mindful of the fact that they 
have been lectured at the same tiine. 

“Our film is an honest attempt at the latter. We know a motion picture 
won’t solve the problem, but even if it’s shown only once, it may help to put 
somebody on the right track.” 

Actual value of the film as a class project is obvious. When a group of 
students tackles such a job as making a motion picture, one thing is certain: 
they’ve got to know what they’re doing and why they’re doing it. If the 
motion picture is about alcohol, then, they’ve got to know all about alcohol 
to put it on film. If they don’t know, they’ve got to find out. And if they’re 
going to make an effective film, they’ve got to believe in what they’re doing. 

“Second Date” is as youthful as its youthful producers. Its title suggests 
youth. The film appeals to high school audiences, because its leading charac- 
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ters are high school students. Such 
appeal gives the film power to ac- 
complish its purpose. 

Partly responsible for the fresh 
angle from which the Dover stu- 
dents approached their project was 
the adverse effect of other teaching 
films seen in the physical education 
classes. 

Secured through the school’s vis- 
ual education department, they were 
commercially made films, many of 
them advertising certain products. 
They were good films, and covered 
their subjects thoroughly, but were 
nothing more than demonstrations 
of techniques, or dramatizations of 
facts. They left their youthful audi- 
ences informed but indifferent. 

A look at “Second Date’ reveals 
an extremely simple story. Facts are 
presented only where necessary to 
bring the film to a logical conclusion. 
It also provided an opportunity, 
which was readily seized, for the 
health classes to publicize their own 
activities and their school. 

The opening scene shows a group 
of high school students gathered 
about a school bulletin board, their 
interest focussed upon the announce- 
ment of the coming Mid-Year Prom. 
One of the boys in the crowd im- 
mediately dates his girl friend for 
the event, and the picture swings 
ahead to the Prom. At the dance, 
they are shown sneaking outside the 
ballroom to take a drink from the 
bottle which the boy has brought 
along. No stretch of the imagination 
was required to write this into the 
script, according to the student pro- 
ducers, who had witnessed this act, 
or possibly even been guilty them- 
selves, a number of times. 

After time spent with the bottle, 
the couple returns to the dance. At- 
tempting to jitterbug, they make 
fools of themselves, and are dis- 

(Continued on page 492) 
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: VER since the Carnegie Survey in 
Comprehensive Pennsylvania, in which new type 
Examinations tests were given to senior college stu- 
Should Be dents throughout the state who were 
Equalized 


preparing to teach, there has been an 
inclination for physical educators to become resigned to 
the idea that they occupy an inferior status in intellect- 
ual respectability. These tests, it is true, showed that 
candidates for positions in “health and physical educa- 
tion” scored appreciably lower than the other students 
preparing to teach. Since that time, too, a number of 
institutions of higher learning have introduced compre- 
hensive tests to beginning graduate students and again 
it must be admitted that the students in physical educa- 
tion are scoring low. 

A cursory overview would indicate the impression al- 
ready gained; a more careful inspection of the tests, how- 
ever, shows that the physical education candidate is 
working under serious disadvantages. 

The tests themselves are intended to give an impres- 
sion of the student’s permanent and available knowledge 
as a result of his experiences in various school courses of 
study. The Carnegie tests included fundamental knowl- 
edges in the following subject fields: English composi- 
tion, literature, general science, fine arts, history and so- 
cial studies, and mathematics. In the case of the more 
recent Graduate Record Examination, adopted in nine 
universities, the student is first given general introduc- 
tory tests in mathematics, physics, chemistry, biology, 
sociology, literature, and fine arts; and later given an 
advanced test in which he must select the field in which 
he judges himself best qualified. Si::teen fields are listed, 
from which the student is expected to select his major 
subject in college. But, since physical education is not 
included in the list, those students specializing in it have 
to fall back upon a subject which has been their minor 
field of preparation, usually biology and in some cases 
history or sociology. 

It is evident from these facts that the tests are not 
adequately designed to cover the case of the student who 
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has majored in physical education. In the first place, he 
is at a manifest disadvantage in the advanced test, as has 
been shown, in that he must be examined in a subject 
field which he has selected as a minor and yet be ge. 
pected to qualify equally well with those students who 
have had additional preparation because they have taken 
the same subject field as a major. Moreover, in the gep. 
eral introductory tests previously mentioned, the physi. 
cal education student again comes to the examinatioy 
less adequately prepared than the students against whom 
he is competing. The explanation lies in the fact that 
the four-year physical education curriculum of 120 hours 
includes from 40 to 50 hours of specialized work jp 
anatomy, kinesiology, physiology of exercise, corrective 
physical education, first aid and safety, community 
recreation, theory and practice of physical activities, and 
so forth—subjects in which no questions are asked in the 
examination. Hence, the physical education graduate is 
without doubt less adequately prepared to the extent of 
30 to 40 per cent of time spent in preparation than other 
students taking the present comprehensive examination, 
At the same time he is possessed of an abundance of 
knowledge in his own specialized field in which he could 
undoubtedly surpass the other candidates. 

In vocational education, where students also specialize 
more extensively in their undergraduate years, the same 
situation is found. 

This explanation holds no brief for low comparative 
scholastic attainments on the part of students of physical 
education. It maintains, however, that the present ex- 
aminations place them at a disadvantage in competition 
with students having practically all their undergraduate 
training devoted to general cultural and scientific courses 
upon which the tests are based. In the tests to date it is 
interesting to point out that the physical education stu- 
dents on the whole have stood relatively higher in biol- 
ogy and physical sciences than in other subjects and very 
low in literature and fine arts. Too, the women students 
showed up better than the men. 

As a concluding point, physical education faculty 
members should point out this inconsistency whenever a 
lower scholastic level is indicated for their students who 
have taken the examinations. It is encouraging that 
where the examiners have been enlightened on the mat- 
ter, they have shown a cooperative attitude which may 
in time reach out from a local understanding to a na- 
tional understanding and consequent adjustment. 


NE of the reasons why the word 

“leisure” is so difficult to visualize 
and interpret is that it has no fixed 
meaning but rather changes in accord- 
ance with the new social needs and ex- 
igencies of the times. 

Even within a comparatively recent span of years 
many concepts of leisure have been in evidence. Take 
for instance the various meanings that have occurred in 
its application to the life of our own country. 

The pioneers frowned upon leisure. There was so much 
for them to do—forests to clear, swamps to reclaim, roads 
to build, large families to feed and to protect—that the 
person who took time for relaxation seemed an idler and 
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a shirker. These forefathers of ours were building a con- 
tinent and leisure was not a problem with them. It was 
discountenanced. 

When organized industry first came into being, the 
twelve-hour day seemed the natural and obvious period 
of toil. Then followed the ten-hour day and the six-day 
week of manual labor. Saturday was only another full 
work-day. Under such a situation, leisure was welcomed 
for the sake of rest for a tired body and a weary spirit. 
Sunday was truly a day of rest, and it was unpopular 
to transgress it. 

Then came the years of plenty following the war— 
work for everyone and wages incredible. The day of eight 
hours and the week of five and one-half days came hand 
in hand. Saturday afternoon had become a _ holiday. 
There was a surplus of energy over and above the de- 
mands of the work. How to use this extra time at first 
presented no problem, for many new devices had grown 
up with prosperous times—movies, automobiles, radios, 
professional sports, golf clubs, bathing beaches, and many 
other ways and places to spend money and find amuse- 
ment. Leisure was no longer frowned upon as idleness; 
was no longer merely rest time to recuperate for more 
work. This solution to the leisure problem flourished so 
long as prosperity continued and workmen had both 
energy and money to spare. 

Then came the depression and the ensuing disillusion- 
ment. Once more, leisure was viewed in a new light. For 
a time the word was not popular. It became confounded 
with unemployment, and leisure time to the unemployed 
was nothing more than the specter of hours seeking work, 
of time to brood on the loss of savings or the collapse of 
life’s cherished plans, of time spent in worries over the 
future welfare of self and family. This, however, was not 
a true conception of leisure, for true leisure can come 
only when material wants are satisfied and when there 
is also a surplus of means to satisfy the spiritual wants 
of men. True leisure is freedom from compulsion, time 
to do things apart from earning a livelihood. 

Out of the darkness of the depression of the 1930’s, 
however, arose a new and nobler conception of leisure 
than America or any other nation has ever known. We 
as a people were becoming leisure-minded—leisure-con- 
scious if you wish to call it so. We began to realize that 
leisure is an inevitable part of our social and economic 
order, a permanent part of our lives, and we took a chal- 
lenging attitude toward it. We no longer conceived of it 
as merely time for rest or entertainment. We strove to 
restore to leisure the original meaning which came from 
the Greeks, namely, time for schooling or education. 
And even though we may never surpass the ancient 
Greeks in using leisure for the cultivation of the pos- 
sibilities of human genius in the way of art, literature, 
philosophy, and athletics, it is conceivable that we will 
go beyond them in using leisure for social improvement 
and for bestowing happiness among the masses of our 
people. 

This was the situation as it stood until the dangers 
from aggressor nations made our national safety a matter 
of concern. So now, again, with the national defense 
program paramount in people’s minds, and the need pos- 
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sibly to ally ourselves in a struggle for world peace, the 
word “leisure” has once more changed. A still new con- 
cept is arising. In it there is implicit a sense of obligation, 
of service. The State is imperilled and each individual 
is being called upon to sacrifice in the national behalf. 
Leisure today, therefore, represents a call to service. 
Leisure is coming to mean time for the fulfillment of 
duty—for personal preparedness in behalf of national 
preparedness. It means time to strengthen one’s body, to 
help group morale, to assist those who are in need of 
aid; in short, to prepare oneself to contribute such per- 
sonal services as each individual is able to give. This is 
the meaning of leisure that times of crisis bring and it 
is a cry to patriotic, unselfish effort. But with this new 
meaning, it is to be hoped that the values that were 
just beginning to be found in leisure, namely, of creative 
endeavor and enriched personality under democratic op- 
portunity, will also be retained. They are too precious to 
be permanently lost. 


a HE editorial office has just completed 
Wisinen in the proofreading of the Supplement 
Physical which will be issued with the October 
issue of The Research Quarterly and 


finds it so interesting that it wishes to 
call it to the special attention of JoURNAL readers. 

The Supplement is being sponsored by the National 
Association of Directors of Physical Education for Col- 
lege Women and consists of a collection of biographies 
and autobiographies of pioneer women leaders in physi- 
cal education. In it is related the story of physical edu- 
cation’s efforts to enter Education’s portals. The follow- 
ing women are honored by being included: Amy Morris 
Homans, Eliza Maria Mosher, Clelia Duel Mosher, Dr. 
Delphine. Hanna, Marien Foye Carter, Harriet Isabel 
Ballintine, Senda Berenson, Jessie H. Bancroft, Anne 
Barr Clapp, Ethel Perrin, Lillian Curtis Drew, Constance 
M. K. Applebee, and Abby Shaw Mayhew. The work of 
compiling the material has been handled by Miss Agnes 
Wayman of Barnard College, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Publications of the Women’s Directors group. 

This editorial is occasioned not only by the merits of 
this project and its value to the permanent literature of 
our profession but also by the readability of the material 
so gathered and the inspiration it affords in carrying on 
the work for which these pioneer women struggled so 
undauntedly. Theirs was a great faith and they found 
in physical education a cause for which they fought with 
almost religious conviction. The course they followed 
was not an easy one; there were always odds to face and 
discouragements against which they had to oppose an 
always greater determination. 

The authors of the respective chapters are to be con- 
gratulated for the intimate way in which they have por- 
trayed the lives of the founders of women’s physical edu- 
cation—their assignment has been well done. One who 
reads these stories realizes that they were close friends of 
the women about whom they wrote and that they en- 
joyed the work of preparing the life histories of those 
dear to them. Definitely, this work is a valuable, human- 
interest document in the historical research of the physi- 
cal education profession. 
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The modern dance group. At left is their presentation of the defense motif in “Over London.” 


A Demonstration Keyed to Defense 


HE more defense-minded the nation becomes, the greater the oppor- 
tunity to present to the public a sound program in physical education! 
Physical educators need to keep before them two salient factors. First, 
they must make sure that war hysteria is not allowed to transform physical 
education into military training. Second, the physical education program 
which they are demonstrating must be rich enough in quality and vigorous 
enough in content to be convincing. The time is ripe for a good “selling 
job,” and the public is alert. 

May we describe our particular program to show “The Role of Physical 
Education in the Defense Program of the Nation”? Ordinarily our demon- 
stration is given in the form of a “sportsnight” in which all girls belong 
either to the Green or the White Team (school colors) and compete in various 
activities. To retain the identity of these teams the competitive entrances, 
which are planned and originated by the girls, were kept. 

The president of Leaders’ Club welcomed the audience, adding: “The 
Green and the White Teams have dedicated this evening to the national 
defense program. It is our hope to show you how physical education can 
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prepare American youth to defend 
the American ideal during a time of 
national crisis. The Green Team will 
now present its entrance.” 

The room was darkened and the 
Green Team captain appeared in the 
middle of the floor as the Statue of 
Liberty bearing a flare torch. She 
was surrounded by forty-eight girls 
kneeling in star formation, each 
wearing a card-board star hat. The 
formation was then broken and the 
girls marched to the upper left cor- 
ner of the room and assumed the 
formation of the stars of the Ameri- 
can flag. At the same time girls 
marched from each side and stood 
in such a position that when they 
unrolled the long alternate strips of 
red and white crepe paper they 
formed the thirteen stripes of the 
flag. The rest of the team kneeled 
and formed the pole. On the signal 
all stood, sang the “Star Spangled 
Banner,” and then marched down 
the floor, keeping the flag intact. 

The theme of the White Team 
entrance was sportsmanship. One 
hundred girls, using the rocking step, 
outlined a ship’s deck as they sang 
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Passing Shooting 
Diagram 1. Activities in the passing demonstration were grouped as Diagram 2. Arrangement of tumbling activities. (1) forward rolls, 
follows: (1) double underhand “grapevine,” (2) bounce—follow, (2) assisted somersault over knees, (3) double forward and double 
(3) chest—follow, (4) overhead—follow, (5) single underhand “‘all backward rolls, (4) backward rolls, (5) dives over body, (6) hand- 


rotating,” (6) shoulder—sitting (medicine ball). 


original words to “A Capital Ship.” A tap dance group carried out 
the hopscotch idea; the cook’s crew, in costume, served the buns; 
and the element of humor was added by the mop-and-pail squad of 
fifty girls who did an original drill while scrubbing the deck and 
singing, “Stout Hearted Men.” The captain entered and raised the 
sportsmanship flag to the top of the gym. Throughout the number, 
occasional songs and cheers added to the spirit of cooperation and 
sportsmanship. 

The Leaders’ Club girls prefaced each number on the program 
with brief explanatory remarks to acquaint the spectators with the 
work and to point out the way in which the particular activity made 
its contribution to defense interests. 

The first number, Developmental Gymnastics, consisted of a 
group of eight exercises selected to involve all the large muscle 
groups in the body. This number was set to music and introduced 
by the following: ‘Physical education has one unique function in 
education which is organic development—development of physical 
power for endurance and action—a vital factor in the present world 
crisis. The freshmen will show you a part of their program for 
developing strong and supple bodies.” 

Basketball techniques, the second number on the program, showed 
squad work under the direction of leaders. These techniques were 
presented, done slowly, and “picked up” to maximum speed of per- 
formance. Six different passes were included and the same plan 
followed for shooting. The head leader introduced this number with: 
“The more use the muscles get, the greater the demands on circula- 


tion and respiration; hence all the body processes become vigorous ° 


through exercise. We shall now show you how a class in basketball 
techniques can combine physical development with the learning of 
skills and adeptness in the fundamentals of basketball. First we 
shall show you passing and after that shooting” (see Diagram 
1 above). 

“Folk dancing, always associated with pleasure and recreation, 
helps to counteract the strains of a too tense civilization by ex- 
changing fun for fatigue. Wholesome recreation will dispel the 
nation’s “jitters’.” This quotation introduced the folk dance group. 
Square dances were accompanied by a fiddler and a “caller” dressed 
to give local color. “Flax Gathering” portrayed one of the occupa- 
tions of the Swedish people. 

The leader who said, “Marching (Continued on page 490) 
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stand, hand-knee, shoulder stand. 
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Teach Game Sense in Hockey 


ROBABLY much of what is contained herein is con- 
r troversial. This article has been evolving during the 
past few years, and has been difficult to produce be- 
cause the points to be made elude concise verbal expres- 
sion. It is the result of observation of hockey as a player, 
coach, and as an umpire for teams of widely varying age 
and experience levels. 

Briefly stated, this is an attempt to stress the “game 
sense” element in hockey which so often is overlooked in 
the exhaustive pursuit of perfection in techniques, skills, 
and rules knowledge. Much has been said and written 
recently regarding the need for umpires with “game 
sense” in order that games may be conducted more en- 
joyably and in keeping with the spirit rather than the 
letter of the rules. The writer feels that there is a need 
also for the development of this same point of view 
among coaches and players. 


HAT is “game sense’? This is a somewhat abstract 

term, as compared to the more explicit rules, tech- 
niques, and skills about which tremendous amounts have 
been written, filmed, spoken, and demonstrated. But 
without “game sense” a team never really becomes a 
team; without it an individual never really plays the 
game for the game’s sake as an integral part of a unified 
combination; without it a team cannot rise above medi- 
ocrity. A player may be a good technician, and may 
know the rule book by heart, but may lack this very 
essence of the game—the “feel” of team play and inter- 
dependent action, strategy to outwit opponents, the de- 
sire to score goals, the desire to win! 

There are some coaches who feel that technique and 
rules must be learned first, and that “game sense’”’ will 
follow naturally. Some probably doubt that “game 
sense” can be coached as such, but must grow out of 
practice in which proper use of techniques and skills is 
stressed. On the other hand, there are a number of ex- 
perienced coaches, themselves advanced players, who 
firmly believe that short, controlled practice games 
should be a part of practice from the first day forth, and 
given progressively more time and greater emphasis, so 
that players immediately gain a feeling of team play, and 
that subsequent practice of techniques and skills is mean- 
ingful in relation to game situations. 

This concept of hockey as a “whole,” to be coached 
and learned as such, is supported throughout modern 
education. If a girl learns to make buttonholes, turn a 
hem, sew a seam, and use a pattern, it does not naturally 
follow that she will be able to produce a dress unless she 
knows how to put all these techniques together according 
to a plan for the finished product. A man may be ex- 
tremely proficient in the skills of fire fighting, but unless 
he can cooperate with the rest of the brigade when timing 
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and coordination are necessary, his knowledges lose their 
value and effectiveness. 


SN’T it necessary then for us to consider hockey as a 

game, first and foremost, from which the techniques 
and rules gradually evolved, rather than the other way 
around? Wouldn’t it be much more fun for everybody 
concerned if youngsters were taught right from the be- 
ginning that the purpose of the game is working together 
to score goals, therefore the best defense is offense—that 
few stereotyped reactions can be set up in advance, 
therefore adaptability is imperative—that rules and 
techniques are necessary tools, but they alone are not 
hockey? 

Probably we all have seen and felt a little sad for the 
team on which each individual performs with a fair de- 
gree of skill, there are comparatively few fouls, yet there 
is no variety or originality of play to meet existing situa- 
tions. Each player concentrates on her performance, but 
forgets that she and ten other players are trying to score 
a goal. These players dribble nicely, but into the paths 
of their opponents; they push-pass fairly well, but to no- 
body in particular; they clear, but do not find spaces; 
they combine in two’s and three’s, but practically never 
as a whole unit. If greater emphasis had been placed on 
team play, possibly these players would have developed 
more slowly as technicians, but they would perform as a 
team! Isn’t concerted team action usually of greater ef- 
fectiveness than sporadic individual performances? 

And then there is the rule-conscious team that learns 
the rules almost by heart while still beginners. This 
coaching device may be effective, if it is used as just one 
phase of coaching emphasis. But unfortunately there are 
teams which are coached from the rule viewpoint in 
which avoidance of fouls is the primary objective. 

These players stop dead when they foul and permit the 
opponent to take the ball for the next play, and probably 
several plays which follow, whether or not advantage re- 
sulted from the foul. They stop also when their oppo- 
nents foul, and wait for the umpire’s whistle. A foul 
seems to flash an automatic stop sign in their minds, and 
any fluency of play is impossible. 

This presents the frequently discussed question as to 
whether or not a player should stop when she fouls, to 
permit her opponent to play the ball. Among advanced 
teams who understand whether or not any advantage has 
been gained, and who can continue play without confus- 
ing “wait and see” tactics—among players who really 
understand the game—this practice speeds up play. But 
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among less experienced teams the games are better and 
faster and less time is wasted if they let the umpire make 
the decisions. However, no set policy can be made, for 
situations vary within any one game. The question has 
been asked regarding the action of a fullback, in the 
circle, who accidentally kicks the ball in making a pre- 
carious “save.” Should she permit the forward to shoot, 
unmolested, at the goalkeeper who probably didn’t see 
the foul, and is unprepared for this turn of events? 

The writer feels strongly that the encouragement of 
such capitalization, on the mistakes of opponents is not 
the spirit of the game. No one feels very happy on earn- 
ing a score in this fashion. If the forward loses her 
chance to shoot because of the foul, she or some other 
forward will get another chance, or else the umpire will 
intercede and award a penalty corner. If the foul is 
dubious a penalty bully might be awarded. But isn’t it 
better to let the umpire decide in this case? Isn’t it better 
to go ahead and play for everything that is in it, rather 
than to step out of play at its most tense and exciting 
moment because of an accidental foul? Are we playing 
hockey or are we playing rules? True, observance of rules 
is important. But should we take the fun and the spirit 
out of the game by slavish overemphasis on rule con- 
sciousness? Let’s use the rules to enhance the game! 

At a number of umpire conferences held in various 
parts of the country during recent years the consensus of 
opinion was that it is better for players to “play to the 
whistle” rather than stop when a foul is made, except in 
the case of advanced players. The general exception to 
this opinion was in the case of an unseen kick in the 
circle by the attack, or an incorrect decision on out-of- 
bounds. 

Incidentally, it is quite possible for the umpire to 
make a mistake. But the acceptance of umpire decisions 
without complaint, in the realization that the umpire, 
like anyone else, may err, is a part of playing the game. 


OW, how can “game sense” be developed? The an- 
swer can be stated simply, although the implications 
are more complex. 

The coach who constantly emphasizes that every min- 
ute of hockey must be played every minute by eleven 
players; who teaches game elements, techniques, and 
skills in relation to game situations; who permits time 
for practice of combination among the entire team; who 
teaches hockey as a “whole” which is the sum of all its 
parts—that coach will develop game sense. 

How often are two or three players or perhaps the for- 
ward line drilled on a particular combination, when in a 
game situation the halfbacks and fullbacks are necessary 
to start and sustain the play? And constant drill in slow 
motion must be followed by actual play, for spaces into 
which passes are to be made are never the same in a 
running game as in a walking one! And how deadly it is 
for backs and halfbacks to be permitted to gather and 


’ chat on the field when a play is being worked out with 


the forwards. All eleven players have a part in every 

play no matter where or what it is. A shift in play means 

a shift of the entire team to meet the new situation. 
Frequently we see a fast wing dribble rapidly down 
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the field, give an excellent drive across, but her play is 
ineffective because she always passes the same way at the 
same time to the same place. She plays just as she prac- 
tices. From whom and where did she receive the ball? 
To whom is she passing? Where are the opposing de- 
fense? If she were taught from the beginning to ask 
herself these questions, and to practice accordingly, with 
the rest of the team, her practice would be of vastly 
more value! 

Much time is spent on the average practice field pass- 
ing the ball among the five forwards, in progress down 
the field. But it must go beyond this. They must prac- 
tice with defense against them, and their own defense 
behind them so that they learn to see spaces through 
which to go, and to make spaces for their own defense to 
pass into. 

And practice must be allowed to progress without the 
constant interruption of foul calling. True, fouls must 
be corrected, but they must not interfere with practice on 
team combination which is the only opportunity for 
players to get the “feel” of each other. Teams which are 
hampered by foul-conscious coaches never know the joy 
of a completed play from goalkeeper to shooting forward. 
They practice stop and go hockey, and they play that 
way. When the opportunity arises in a game for con- 
certed, sustained team action, they are lost because they 
have never experienced fluent, continuous combination. 

We are familiar with the lament of the disgusted coach 
on the sideline: “I told that wing to look where she 
passes the ball”; or, “I told that halfback to roll to her 
inner sometimes.” Isn’t it true that often the most diffi- 
cult, the most complex aspects of the game are “told” to 
players, with comparatively little “doing,” while the 
more simple and stereotyped techniques are practiced 
over and over? One of the chief values of participation 
in team games is the development of the ability to diag- 
nose quickly and judge changing situations, and initiate 
action to cope with such situations. Isn’t it far more val- 
uable, then, if coaches encourage players to make their 
own judgments, and create their own design for play, 
according to the game at hand, rather than “telling” 
them every move? 

Following this idea farther, and in a broader sense, 
isn’t one of the main values as well as joys of team play 
the feeling of “belonging”? The coach can do much to 
bring about an integration not only within the individual, 
but within the team. A group of players so integrated 
are interested in themselves as a team, and in themselves 
as individuals only as they play their parts in the whole. 
The fullback derives a feeling of satisfaction when her 
forwards score; a defense player is pleased if she forces 
her opponent to make a pass which is easily intercepted 
by another defense player; a wing realizes that her fail- 
ure to tackle back on her opposing halfback leaves her 
own halfback with the double responsibility of covering 
two opponents; a team outwitted by a clever and well- 
executed maneuver applauds good hockey for the game’s 
sake! Subservience of the individual to the good of the 
group, so necessary in team games, is a healthy attitude 
which coaches may well encourage. 


(Continued on page 486) 
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he Dollar Sports Library 
Field Hockey for Girls 


BY JOSEPHINE T. LEES 


Head of the Department of Physical Education for Women, 
Rhode Island State College 


This new book has been written 
especially to assist individual play 
in relation to team play. A series 
of 41 charts and explanations illus- 
trate and outline the duties of the 
individual and team members in 
the fundamentals of field hockey. 
The material is so presented that 
beginners as well as coaches and 
advanced players will find the 
book of equal value. 

The Contents: History and Equip- 
ment, Technique of Strokes, For- 
7 ward and Defense Play, Passing, 
Roll- In, Free Hit, Bully, Defense Tactics, Goalkeeper, 
Officiating, Glossary of Terms, Bibliography. 


BY FLORENCE L. HUPPRICH 
Instructor of Physical Education, Oregon State College 


Here is a much needed book on 
two sports which are ever popular. 
The author outlines the fundamen- 
tal techniques of soccer and speed- 
ball, the faults of beginners and 
how to correct them, and the fun- 
damentals of team play. Suggested 
methods of practicing techniques 
are included and an entire chapter 
is devoted to officiating. 

The Contents: History and Ex- 
planation of Soccer, Playing Posi- 
tions in Soccer, Soccer Techniques 
Analyzed, Team Tactics in Soccer, 
History and Explanation of Speedball, Playing Positions in 
Speedball, Speedball Techniques Analyzed, Team Tactics 
in Speedball, Teaching and Coaching Soccer and Speed- 
ball, Practicing Skills in Soccer and Speedball, Umpiring 
Soccer and Speedball, Bibliography. 


Each book is cloth bound, 6” x 9”, Illustrated, Price $1.00 
ALREADY PUBLISHED! 
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Archery Riding 

Better Badminton Roping 
Baseball Softball 
Basketball for Girls Swimming 
Basketball Track and Field 
Bowling Skating 

Boxing Skiing 

Fencing Wrestling 

How to Tie Flies Rifle Marksmanship 
Football Golf 

Six-Man Football Bait Casting 
Fundamental Handball Tennis 
Lacrosse 


JOHN R. TUNIS NEEDS NO INTRODUCTION 
TO YOU. HERE IN ONE VOLUME ARE THE BEsT 
OF HIS PUBLISHED ARTICLES. 


This Writing Game 


Selections from Twenty Years of Freelancing 


INTRODUCTION BY FREDERICK LEWIS ALLEN 
BY JOHN R. TUNIS 


THIS WRITING GAME is more 
than the autobiography of a 
man who has made his living 
by his typewriter. With the evi- 
dence attached, this book is the 
story of how a free lance writer 
has managed to make that liv- 
ing. (In 1919, Mr. Tunis earned 
through writing $19.19. During 
the past twenty years he has 
sold 800 articles to leading 
American magazines. At an aver- 
age of $200 apiece, you realize 
what energy and application can 
make of a writing career.) : 

Prefacing each of the articles included in this vital 
book, Mr. Tunis explains why he happened to write that 
particular piece and gives pertinent information about its 
publication. In reading these articles, which have not 
been revised or changed, you will learn something of the 
factors that go toward the making of a professional writer. 

All writers, experienced or beginning, will find this book 
valuable in their work. To students who hope to make a 
living writing, it will be a stimulus. Here are the trials, 
the failures and successes of a writer. As a record of cer- 
tain phases of American life which one man saw and 
attempted to describe in the decades of the twenties and 
thirties, it stands alone in contemporary publications. 


The Contents: This Writing Game; Casuals, American | 


Legion Weekly; Wills-Lenglen Match, American Lawn 
Tennis; Mother of a Champion, Harper’s; Derby Day, 
New York Evening Post; Met in a Sandwich Inn, New 
York Evening Post; Maguire, Builder of Men, Harper’s; 
Following the Ball, Elks Magazine; The British Consul, 
New York Evening Post; The Untainted Sport, New 
Yorker; Play Hard, Atlantic; The National Game of. the 
English, Saturday Evening Post; Portrait of an Intellec- 
tual, Harper’s; Wall Street Boy, Harper’s; Tangier, Har- 
per’s Bazaar; Portrait of a Business Forecaster, Scribner's; 
Longest Race in the World, American Legion Monthly; 
Eddie Stands for Good Clean Sport, Harper’s; The Wel- 
come Bar, Esquire; France with an Airedale, Seven Seas; 
Women of France, Harper’s Bazaar; Poor Old Man, Cos- 
mopolitan; Fellow Alumni of Mammoth, Harper’s; 25th 
Reunion, Scribner’s; The Dictators Discover Sport, For- 
eign Affairs; College President, Harper’s; Sporting and 
Mufti Tailor, Esquire; Honoris Causa, Harper’s; Crowds 
at Court, Collier's; Broadcast from Wimbledon, National 
Broadcasting Co.; The Story of the Davis Cup, Harper’s; 
Who Should Go to College?, Ladies’ Home Journal; Col- 
lege Praise Man, Esquire; Aviation as a Business, Esquire; 
Who’s Catching? Atlantic; Sportsmanship, Esquire; Cor- 
nelius McGillicuddy, Atlantic; Sport for the Fun of It; 
Who’s Next?, This Week. 


Publication, October 15th, 8vo Cloth, $3.00 


A. 5. BARNES AND COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS SINCE 1838 


67 WEST 44th ST., NEW YORK 
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Just Published ! 


BY HERMINE SAUTHOFF 
Instructor in Education, School of Education, New York University 
Music by Norman Lloyd 


Tap dancing is an activity that appeals to all age groups. In high 
school and college, boys and girls tap dance for fun. In this compre- 
hensive book the author includes the analysis of step patterns and 
rhythms. Suggestions for methods of teaching and its place in the 
curriculum are outlined. The creative approach is emphasized and, 
in reality, the book is a description of the method of how to create 
dances. Original dances made by the students are included to show 
the result of this method. In describing the movement of tap danc- 
ing, the whole body movement is emphasized rather than just the 
foot patterns. Norman Lloyd, well known composer of dance music, 
has written this music especially for the tap routines and he also 
shows how to play and improvise music for tap. 

The Contents: Introduction, Value of Tap Dance in Curriculum, 
Analysis of Material to be Used, Music for Tap Dance, Body Move- 
ment in Tap, Teaching Hints, The Dances, Simple Buck, Buck, 
Waltz, Jig, Clap Tap, Soft Shoe, Buck in Rondo Form, Military Tap, 
Advanced Waltz, Buck Routine in 5/4 Meter. There are many selec- 
tions of each type of dance. 

Quarto Cloth, Illustrated, Music, Price $2.50 


Physical Education in the 


Secondary School 


BY LAURENTINE COLLINS 

Supervisor of Health and Physical Education, 

Detroit Public Schools, and 

DR. ROSALIND CASSIDY 

Mills College and Committee on Workshops, 

Progressive Education Association 

The purpose of this book is to state in very brief form a basic point 
of view consistent with best present-day thinking in education; to 
indicate a method of curriculum revision, program building as a 
process; to show some implications for program change to the end 
that physical education may join forces with all education in the 
task of serving more realistically the needs of boys and girls in the 
secondary schools. 

It is written for the many teachers and administrators in any field 
of education who in their thinking and teaching subscribe to this basic 
point of view. It will be most effective in schools of education, grad- 
uate courses and summer sessions which attract administrators, and 
in major courses in physical education over the country where the 
new teacher is in the preparation period. This book was originally 
published, in paper covers, in 1940 by the Progressive Education 
Association. 

The Contents: Part A: Point of View Basic to the Consideration 
of Physical Education in the Secondary School, Historical Background 
and Need for Reorganization, The Individual as an Unique Organ- 
ism, The Meaning of Democratic Living, The Function of the Secon- 
dary School in America, The Function of Physical Education in the 
Secondary School, What to Read. Part B: Implications for the Re- 
direction of Physical Education, Method of Curriculum Revision, The 
Program as a Process, Relationship of Physical Education to Health 
Education, Relationship of Physical Education to Recreation, Rela- 
tionship of Physical Education to Guidance, The Responsibility of 
the Secondary School Administrator for the Physical Education Pro- 
gram, Teacher Education as a Continuous Developmental Process, 
What to Read. Part C: Problems in Physical Education Which De- 
mand Critical and Careful Study. Appendix. Index. 

8vo., Cloth, Price $1.00 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
for SMALL ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS 


BY HAROLD K. JACK 

State Supervisor of Health and Physical Education, 
Minnesota 

The purpose of this book is to present a plan 
of graded physical education for the rural or 
small school and thus to meet the need for a 
concise, yet complete, volume of physical edu- 
cation activities suited for the various grades 
found in the typical rural or small school. 

The activities selected are sufficiently sim- 
ple so that any teacher will find them easy to 
teach. Directions are supplied for all activities 
listed in the program. 


8vo., Cloth, Charts, Price $1.60 


BY SARAH HUNT 
Instructor of Physical Education, 
Delta State Teachers College, and 
ETHEL CAIN 
Associate Professor of Physical Education 
and Head of the Department, 
Delta State Teachers College, Cleveland, Miss. 
Illustrated by Nathan and Maxine House 
This splendid book is a collection of authentic 
play activities from thirty-five countries. It is, 
in reality, a practical interpretation of the folk- 
lore of these countries and will help the chil- 
dren to understand and appreciate the customs 
of these peoples. Preceding the descriptions of 
the games, each game is analyzed under Age, 
Players, Place, Supplies, Degree of Activity, 
Appeal. Children through participation in folk 
plays and games of other lands will develop a 
real sense and understanding of human rela- 
tionship. The games included were selected 
because of appeal and interest, and teachers 
will find that children will play them with 
enthusiasm. 

8vo., Cloth, Illustrated, Price $2.50 


CREATIVE RHYTHMS 


BY RHODA REYNOLDS SUTTON 
Instructor of Physical Education and Dance, - 
Greenwich Academy, Greenwich, Conn. 
Music by Elizabeth Reynolds 
Preface by Mary P. O’Donnell 
Illustrated by G. Valerie Delano 
This unusual and attractive book shows how 
modern educational methods can be applied in 
the teaching of dance rhythms to elementary 
school children. The author shows how the 
children can be encouraged to do the creative 
work themselves. The project method is used 
and each project is planned for a definite 
period of time. The music, art and social 
studies departments are all correlated with the 
physical education department. All the pro- 
grams described are based upon actual experi- 
ences of children themselves. 

8vo., Paper, Illustrated, Music, Price $1.60 
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Recent 
Developments 
in Six-Player 
Field Hockey 


Illustration 1. Position for a scrimmage in front of the goal. By 


hockey is being introduced in the physical education 

and athletic programs of many schools and recreation 
centers throughout the entire country. The development 
and introduction of six-player field hockey as a team 
sport is largely due to the recognition of a need for a 
regulation game of field hockey particularly suitable for 
the smaller schools and colleges. 

There are numerous advantages in six-player field 
hockey for the smaller schools. The advantages of the 
six-player game will make it possible to include field 
hockey in the programs of many schools and colleges 
that, for one reason or another, have found it impossible 
to maintain the eleven-player game. 

The fact that there are six players on each team instead 
of eleven will enable the smaller secondary schools and 
colleges to form leagues wherein competition will be more 
equal. One explanation of the popularity of basketball is 
that the number of players required for teams is small 
enough so that a sufficient number of teams can be or- 
ganized to make competition interesting to those partici- 
pating. Also, six-player field hockey will aid the schools 
limited in finances and equipment for it is easier to pro- 
vide the necessary sticks, balls, and shinguards for twelve 
players than for the twenty-two required in the eleven- 
player game. Another added feature of six-player hockey 
is that the playing area required is approximately only 
half as large as the area needed for the eleven-player 
game. The smaller field will be conducive to establishing 
the game in schools limited in facilities, for most schools 
have available a recreation area equal at least to the 
minimum space needed for a six-player hockey field.* 

The development of a regulation hockey game employ- 
ing the use of fewer players on a smaller field has brought 
about several additional features which distinguish it 
from the eleven-player game. The features are in the 


iE recently developed game of six-player field 


1 Some of the advantages of the six-player hockey game have been 
described by Maurie N. Taylor in an article entitled “Six-Hockey for 
the Small School.” Tournat or HEALTH AND Puysicat EpvucaTIon, 
11:8 (October 1940) 484, 
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KATHERINE M. RAHL 


The Laboratory Schools 
The University of Chicago 


form of special characteristics of play and game pro- 
cedure which tend to make the game popular among 
participants of varying ages and levels of ability. Some of 
the more outstanding characteristics are: 

1. The ball travels from side to side and end to end 
more frequently. Position play is better developed for the 
reason that players have an opportunity to receive’ the 
ball more often and they tend to remain in their respec- 
tive areas. Also, the participants enjoy the more rapid 
play. 

2. Ordinarily there is more scoring in the six-player 
game. All players naturally enjoy the additional scoring 
opportunities present in the new game. 

3. There are specified areas of play for all players as 
a result of the designation of the “defense areas” (see 
diagram). The forwards may not enter their own defense 
area. The backs may not enter the defense area of their 
opponents. 

Three results may be noted: 

a) The skills and techniques of individual players 
tend to be better developed. 

b) The team tactics used by the different players are 
developed to a higher degree of efficiency. 

c) The restriction of players to certain areas is a safe- 
guard against the possibility that the six-player game 
might be too strenuous as a result of faster play. 

4. The division of the playing time into four quarters 
and the addition of two “time-out” periods to be per- 
mitted each team during a game are found to be desirable. 
They are a safeguard against the possibility of fatigue 
as a result of a faster game. The time-out periods also 
permit time for conferences regarding team play. 

5. The provision for disqualification of a player who 
commits four fouls helps to make the game safer. Also, 
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players are more conscious of the need for developing 
greater skill in performance in order to avoid fouling. 

6. The simplification of various game situations facili- 
tates learning on the part of younger players. The sim- 
plified game situations are helpful in coaching and 
officiating by instructors and umpires. 
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Diagram of six-player hockey field. 


One of the problems of athletics that was stated a few 
years ago was the need for a “careful evaluation of plans 
for the organization and administration of intramural 
sports programs . . . and of the contribution of certain 
games to projected goals.” ° The game of six-man foot- 
ball is an example of an adaptation of a popular sport 
once included only in larger secondary schools and col- 
leges. Six-man football has aided physical education 
directors and coaches in the organization of sports pro- 
grams which have assured many more boys the oppor- 
tunity of participating in the great American game of 
football than would have been possible otherwise. 

The purpose in developing the six-player field hockey 
project has been to create a game which will extend the 
advantages of field hockey to more girls than are now 
able to enjoy it. The use of the six-player game in its 
experimental stages has shown that it is an aid to physi- 
cal education directors in the process of more successfully 
accomplishing the fundamental objectives usually ad- 
vanced as basic to the program of physical education. 
Six-player hockey then emerges, in light of the objectives, 
as a means to an end and not solely an end in itself. 

Although the six-player game was originated mainly 
for use in the smaller secondary schools and colleges 
there are indications that some of the larger schools may 
wish to include both the six-player game and the eleven- 
player game in their programs as is the case with six-man 
and eleven-man football. Six-player hockey may be 
played by those who are on many age levels and may 
prove to be popular with late elementary, junior high 
school, and adult groups as well as with those in high 
schools and colleges. 

_ There have been some recent changes in rules and game 
procedure of six-player field hockey.* The following is a 


i2P. Roy Brammell, Intramural and Interscholastic Athletics (Wash- 
ington: United States Government Printing Office, 1932) Bulletin 1932, 
No. 17, National Survey of Secondary Education, p. 48. 

8A complete discussion of the original game may be found in the 
article by Maurie N. Taylor, loc. cit. 
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brief review of the revisions of the game elements to- 
gether with a brief description of essentials. 

1. The Field.—The playing area is 50 to 60 yards in 
length and 30 to 40 yards in width (see diagram). The 
requirements of local conditions may necessitate a devia- 
tion from the dimensions. The center line divides the 
field into two equal parts. The 15-yard lines are parallel 
to the center line and they are located 15 yards from the 
goal line at each end of the field. The striking circles are 
10 yards in radius. The goals are 3 feet wide and 1 foot 
high. 

2. The Teams——The player positions are of three 
types: first, forward line; second, backfield; and third, 
goalkeeper. The forward line is composed of a left for- 
ward, a right forward, and a center forward. Located 
behind the forward are the left back and the right back, 
and behind the backs the goalkeeper. 

3. The Playing Areas——tThe players are restricted to 
definite areas of play. A team’s defense area is known as 
that space located between its own 15-yard line and the 
goal line. The forwards may not retreat into their own 
defense area and the backs may not advance into the de- 


Iustration 2 (above). The roll-in. The player making the roll-in is 
kneeling outside the line. The receiver is up ahead, ready to take the 
ball. Ilustration 3 (below). The sideline bully. 
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fense area of their opponents (see Illus. 1). The goal- 
keeper may have the usual privileges of that position 
only within the striking circle but may advance as far 
as the nearer 15-yard line to play the ball. 

4. The Playing Time.— 

a) The playing time is divided into four quarters. The 
total playing time does not exceed forty minutes. 

6b) There are provisions for two time-out periods for 
each team during a game. 

5. Line Violations—The following decisions are 
awarded by the umpire according to where the ball goes 
out-of-bounds. 

a) When the ball goes out-of-bounds over the side- 
line, a member of the team opposite the one which caused 
it to go out-of-bounds is awarded a roll-in. The roll-in 
is made from the point where the ball crossed the sideline. 
The player making the roll-in kneels on one knee and 
rolls the ball into the field of play so that it strikes the 
ground within one yard of the sideline. The player may 
rise after releasing the ball (see Illus. 2). 

b) The ball is put in play by a 15-yard bully on the 
nearer 15-yard line in cases where the ball is sent out-of- 
bounds over the goal line: 

(1) Not into the goal, off the stick or person of an 
attacking player; 

(2) Into the goal, off the stick or person of an at- 
tacking player; 

(3) Into the goal, off the stick or person of a de- 
fending player and not having been touched by an at- 
tacking player inside the circle. 

The forwards opposite the spot where the ball went 
over the goal-line are the players who participate in the 
bully. The defending forwards who must enter their 
own defense area in order to be “onsides’’ for the bully 
must return to their legal area of play as soon as the 
bully is completed. 

c) When the ball goes out-of-bounds over the goal- 
line not into the goal off the stick or person of a defend- 
ing player, it is awarded to the attacking team for a 
corner hit (see Illus. 4). The corner hit is a free hit made 


IMlustration 4. Line-up for a 
corner hit, showing one of the 
defending backs and defending 
goalie behind the goal line. The 
attacking back comes forward 
to take the hit and send it to 
the attacking forwards. 


from the corner of the defenders’ goal line. The attack; 
back on the side of the field where the ball crossed the 
goal line goes forward to make the hit. As soon as the 
corner hit is completed, the back must return to the | 
area of play beyond the 15-yard line. The back may not 
play the ball again until after returning to the legal area. 
During the corner hit and until the ball has been struck 
by the back making the hit, the other participants take 
the following positions: 

(1) The defending goalkeeper and back must remain 
behind their own goal line. 

(2) The attacking forwards must remain beyond the 
striking circle. 

(3) All players other than the one making the corner 
hit must be beyond the nearer 15-yard line until the ball 
has been struck. 

d) When the ball goes out-of-bounds over the goal line 
off the sticks of both a defending and an attacking player, 
a 15-yard bully is awarded those two players at a point 
on the 15-yard line nearest the spot where the ball was 
sent out-of-bounds. 

e) When the ball is caused to go out-of-bounds over 
the sideline off the sticks of two opposing players, a side- im 
line bully is awarded those two players at a point not 7 
less than 5 yards from the sideline where the ball was 7 
sent out-of-bounds (see Illus. 3). Pas 

6. Area Violations and Penalties—The following are 
area violations: 

a) If a forward enters the defense area in front of the 7 
goal that is being defended, except as provided for in the 
rules for a line-up for a 15-yard bully; or Y 

b) If a back enters the defense area of the opponents 
except as provided for in the rules for a corner hit; or 

c) If the goalkeeper leaves the defense area or makes Wm 
use of the special goalkeeper privilege outside of the strik- Wa 
ing area. 

The penalty for each violation is a 15-yard roll-in to ii 
be awarded to the opposite team and to be taken by a am 
player of that team at the intersection of the 15-yard Gam 

(Continued on page 491) : 
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Standard Gym Costumes a Project 


By 


KENNETH FLANAGAN 


Supervisor of Physical Education 
Peoria, Illinois, Public Schools 


school physical education classes of the Peoria Pub- 

lic Schools, with the assistance of their instructors, 
collaborated in designing and bringing into being their 
conception of a suitable gymnasium costume. 

Semester after semester pupil complaints and protests 
piled up against the out-moded and out-dated gym cos- 
tumes in use in the girls’ physical education department. 
Finally, condemnation of the suits became so great that 
the instructors agreed that there was but one thing to do 
—this was to toss the problem right back to the girls. 
This they did with the challenge, “Why not set about to 
design for yourselves the suit you would be happy to 
wear.” The challenge was promptly accepted and a new 
project was born. 

As a starting point it was suggested that the girls who 
were interested should submit their ideas on paper. The 
instructors were immediately deluged by original, yet for 
the most part practical, designs. Interest in one high 
school reached the point where the art instructor was 
persuaded to permit the designing of girls’ gym suits as 
an art class project. 


T= is the story of how the girls enrolled in the high 


HILE the students were developing their designs, 

the instructors created a special committee of their 
own to give assistance to the pupils in their project. This 
committee assisted the girls in contacting all known mid- 
western makers of girls’ gym costumes, requesting sam- 
ples of their products. Through this approach liberal 
samples were received from seven different concerns. 
These samples covered in a very satisfactory manner all 
the possible styles, sizes, and color schemes available in 
the field. 

After pupil designs had been submitted and the com- 
mercial samples received, plans were formulated for a 
gym suit style show. This event was held on the stage 
of the Little Theater at Peoria High School. Ten Peoria 
High girls were selected to serve as models. Care was 
taken to see that each suit was modeled to its best ad- 
vantage and that different types of girls took part in the 
show. In this way a very complete picture of the total 
possibilities was assured. 

This style show was attended by approximately 50 
girls. Each of these girls had been selected by her class 
members, by popular vote, to represent them at the show. 
As the suits were modeled the girls in the audience made 
notes of the preferred features and at the close of the 
show these notes were handed to the instructors’ com- 
mittee for summary. 

The study of these reports showed that while every 


suit on display had some worthy feature to offer, no 
one suit had proved entirely satisfactory. The summary 
brought forth the following list of features that the girls 
felt they would like to see become a corporate part of 
the final creation. 

1. Indian Head cloth—economical yet durable. 

2. Turquoise color—most suitable for most girls. 

3. One-piece, open to a point well below the waist line— 
easy to change, less danger of tearing with feet. 

4. Simple pleats in front and back of skirt, one pleat in 
center of back of shirt—give style, yet make for ease in 
laundering. 

5. Sleeves, about 4 inches in length, no pleats —to give 
style, yet make for ease in laundering. 

6. Snap buttons—durable, secure, safety factor. 

7. Belt stitched across back, double-ring buckle—prevent 
loss, safety factor. 

8. Inner bloomers, cut-out sides, attached at waist—versa- 
tility, with ample protection. 

9. Price range, $1.75 to $2.35—within economic range of 
most students. 


FTER compilation, this list was referred back to 

the student representative group and it was their 
unanimous decision that the companies who had sub- 
mitted the original samples be asked if they would be 
interested in the manufacture of such a suit for the 
Peoria schools. 

Two firms responded by sending samples according to 
specifications. It so happened that the difference in the 
quality of cloth and price between the two suits sub- 
mitted was so marked that it was no problem to make 
a choice. Further conference, largely on the matter of 
price, with the representative of the company whose suit 
had been selected led to the creation of a second suit, 
identical to the first with the exception that there were 
no pleats in the back of the skirt. This second suit offered 
the double advantage of a lower price and at the same 
time would be a somewhat more suitable style for certain 
types of girls. 

Final approval was given the two suits. The company 
then made arrangements to establish a local dealer. The 
local concern has cooperated to the extent of setting up a 


special gym suit display and is fitting the girls according 


to directions suggested by the physical education in- 
structors. 

As a result of this cooperative and thorough project, 
this year’s crop of physical education lassies are happily 
purchasing their gym costumes—suits of their own de- 
sign. No longer will they shrink from the ordeal of appear- 

(Continued on page 487) 
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“I'll take it, gang. 
I’m wearing 
shoes with PB F.*” 


Send 10¢ for Wall Chart, showing students the 
advantages of correct foot pe and proper 


posture. Write Hood Rub Company, Inc., 
Watertown, Mass., or B. F. Goodrich Footwear, 
270 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


HOOD 


RUBBER CO., 


* “Posture Foundation” is a pat- 
ented feature built into canvas rubber- 
soled shoes. It keeps the bones of 
the foot in natural position, helps 
develop good posture, improves 
staying power, and actually safeguards 
against flat feet. 

Orthopedic authorities and wide- 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
Oxfords for gym, tennis 
and general play. 


awe 8... B. 


FOR BOYS. Special Bas- 
ketball and Gymnasium 
Shoes. 


Here’s why YOUR students should wear shoes with 2 F.* 


awake physical training teachers 
heartily approve Posture Foundation 
—you owe it to your students to 
tell them about its many benefits. 
“Posture Foundation’’ comes only 
in these two brands of rubber-soled 
shoes—Hood or Goodrich. Special 
models for boys and girls. 


GOODRICH 


FOR GIRLS. Special Basket- 
ball and Gymnasium Shoes. 


FOOTWEAR 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Friends of Dr. W. G. Anderson, founder and first secretary of 
the Association, will be sorry to learn of the death of Mrs. Ander- 
son after a prolonged illness. 


A Reminder! 


Active membership dues are now $2.50. Dues for all 
other types of membership are unchanged—professional 
membership $5.00, student $1.50, student professional $3.00. 
Life membership is $80.00, or may be taken on the install- 
ment plan—ten annual payments of $10.00 each. 


One of the earliest responses to the national membership cam- 
paign came from the University of New Mexico, where the physi- 
cal education staff have enrolled 100 per cent. We hope to receive 
many more 100 per cent enrollments from colleges, major classes, 
schools, and whole school systems. In fact we do not think it 
unreasonable to hope for a few 100 per cent states. These are 
first steps toward the goal of a united profession. 

Bess Exton, Assistant in Health Education, has rendered serv- 
ice in Louisiana, Mississippi, and South Carolina during the past 
few months. She has spent most of her time working with local 
and state curriculum revision groups. 

The Association office has lost another good secretary to the 
Government, with the resignation of Dorothy Schmidt to accept 
a position with the Navy Department. Miss Schmidt has been 
a member of the Association staff for the past two years. 

* * * 

State Association officers are urged to report promptly to the 
Association office all changes in state officers and in the list of 
representatives to the Representative Assembly. 

Plans are already being laid for the 1942 convention—to be 
held at the Hotel Roosevelt in New Orleans, April 15-18. The 
Exhibits Committee reports that a number of firms have already 
expressed their intention of participating in the convention exhibit, 
and that reservations for the first five booths sold came in by 
return mail when the contract forms were sent out. 

* 


Reports of the business meetings held by the Executive Com- 


mittee, Council, and new Board of Directors at Atlantic City lag 
spring will be mailed to outgoing and incoming Board and Assem. 
bly members shortly. These reports were held over the summer 
months because of the difficulty of reaching members by majj 
during the vacation period. 

+ 

President Anne Schley Duggan taught at Teachers College, Co. 
lumber University, during the summer session, and then spent q 
short period working with Lloyd Shaw and his Cheyenne Moun. 
tain Dancers in Colorado Springs, Colorado. 

* * * 

One of England’s foremost specialists in psychiatry and ney- 
rology has been granted a leave of absence from the RAF 
by the British government to report to the American medical 
profession his first-hand observations on the psychological effects 
of “blitz” warfare on armed forces and civilian population. 

Dr. R. D. Gillespie, who is now chief psychiatrist for the 
British Royal Air Force, is coming to this country at the request 
of the Salmon Committee on Psychiatry and Mental Hygiene of 
the New York Academy of Medicine. He will deliver the Salmon 
Memorial Lecture in the New York Academy building Nov. 17, 
18, and 19, speaking on “Psychoneuroses from the Standpoint of 
War Experience.” 

The New York lectures will be followed by addresses before 
the Chicago Neurological Society, the Chicago Institute of Medi- 
cine, and the Illinois Psychiatric Society in Chicago. Dates for 
these lectures as well as lectures in Toronto, Ontario, and San 
Francisco will be announced later. 

Dr. Gillespie’s observations made under actual war conditions 
are expected to be of inestimable value to American psychiatrists 
in formulating plans for maintaining civilian morale in wartime. 
His lectures will also give his hearers new information concerning 
the pressing psychiatric problem of today—the psychoneuroses. 

& 

The Thirtieth National Safety Congress and Exposition will be 
held in Chicago, October 6-10, with headquarters in the Stevens 
Hotel. This largest safety meeting in the world is expected to 
draw 10,000 safety leaders. There will be 552 program participants 
and 162 sessions. The theme of the Congress is “Help Defense— 
Stop Accidents.” 

A preliminary program was published as a second section to 
the September issue of the National Safety News which offers an 
idea of the scope of the program. 

Sections of special interest to members of the A.A.H.P.E.R. 
are devoted to Child Education, Food, Home, Industrial Health, 
Industrial Nursing, and Street and Highway Traffic. 


WPA Expands Recreation Service 


Trained leaders for the operation of recreational centers in mili- 
tary and industrial defense areas will be provided by the Work 
Projects Administration under a new project designed to increase 
recreational opportunities for servicemen and defense workers. 

Sponsored by the Federal Security Agency and approved by 
the President, the plan embodies a $5,000,000 nation-wide project 
‘charged with coordination of recreational activities under the 
defense program. The project has been certified by the Secretary 
of War as necessary to defense and will operate in close conjunc- 
tion with public and private agencies and military authorities. 

Five thousand of the 25,000 workers on the WPA recreation 
program have been made available to this project for employment 
wherever the Federal Security Agency requests their services. Al- 
most 350 areas have been designated by the FSA for defense 
recreation activities. 

Community agencies will be assisted by the trained WPA 
recreation workers in the operation of recreation centers in towns 


near military reservations and in under-organized and expanding . 
industrial centers. Others will be employed on military reserva- 
tions under direction of military authorities. Their numbers will 
include leaders and directors for sports, entertainments, social 
events, crafts, and informal recreation activities, and personnel to 
conduct information and hospitality services for soldiers. 

WPA’s recreational facilities have been extended to local and 
state government agencies and community organizations for the 
past six years, but during the past year they have been greatly 
engaged with supplementing local recreation forces in defense areas 
and performing requested services on military sites. Now the pro- 
gram has been extended to national scope, so that trained leaders 
will be available wherever they are needed. Military authorities 
have endorsed these services, stating that adequate and supervised 
activities are an important factor in morale. 

Extent of WPA participation is expected to vary among the 
recreation centers from virtually complete operation in some places 
to the assistance of a few WPA recreation workers in others, de- 
pending on the needs and facilities of the community. 
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WINNER 


ATHLETIC 
CLOTHES 
jor GIRLS 


EB.MYERS €O LOS ANGELES 


NO PRICE INCREASE 


THE “ALL-PURPOSE” WINNER 


Despite rising material costs 


Prices are going up ..! But not this WINNER. 
The tremendous demand for this smart “exercise 
suit” by schools and colleges everywhere means we 
can maintain the same moderate price . .. and make 
many new friends! 


Shirred lastex waistline 
Inner elastic leg cuff 

Free action sleeves 

Special snap fasteners 
Sandeze Crinkled Sailcloth 


(Requires no ironing) 


Made in 8 popular colors. Retails at $2.95 or under. 
Noten large quantities are required consult local 
Imerchants on price. 


(*Patent Pending) 


E. B. MYERS CO. 


“511 Venice Boulevard, Los Angeles 
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To answer girls’ questions the modern way — 


TWO NEW FREE BOOKLETS 


“What is menstruation?” 
oF “Can I go in for sports?” 
“May | take a bath?” 


“Why is regularity important?” 
“What is the ‘periodic cycle’?” 

“What conditions require a 
doctor's advice?” 
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FREE—Anatomy Charts and Teaching Outline! Modess 
has also prepared a set of anatomy charts and a teaching 
outline. The charts provide illustrative material for the text 
of “The Periodic Cycle.” The Teaching Outline, written by 
a teacher, explains how she used the Modess teaching aids 
effectively. 


Personal Products Corp., Dept. B-12, Milltown, New Jersey 


For students: Please send me ..... . For teachers: ( ) Please send me 
copies of the new edition of ““The also the set of Menstrual Anatomy 
Periodic Cycle,” ...... copies of Charts. (Distribution of the charts 


“Nancy’s Biggest Day at Camp.” __ is limited to teachers who use ““The 
Periodic Cycle” in their classes.) 
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“How We Do It” 


The “Buddy” Technique in Tumbling 


eS new in tumbling after all these years? Maybe! 
Frankly my background reading of the literature has not been 
as thorough as it should have been. But the teaching technique I 
shall describe will nevertheless present some new aspects for a large 
number in the field of physical education. 

The idea for the buddy technique in teaching tumbling was 
inspired by the similar practice employed in aquatic activities. 
As employed during a regular gymnasium period devoted to tum- 
bling I have found it most beneficial with beginners, less efficient 
tumblers, and also with the mediocre student. 

The average size of the group that I instruct during any period 
ranges from 32 to 36 pupils. The complete classes in any physical 
education period contain from 80 to 120 students, which classes 
are divided into three or four homogeneous groups on the basis 
of a physical proficiency test administered at the beginning of the 
semester. In this buddy system the mats, 5’ x 20’ in size, are used 
cross-wise rather than lengthwise. Generally three couples are as- 
s‘gned to a mat which gives adequate space for each pair. 

At first the students choose their own partners, but when two 
superior or two very poor tumblers are paired, the instructor asks 
them to make switches in order that the better student may help 
a poorer one. When a new stunt is introduced, the students take 
any vantage point for observation while the instructor explains 
and illustrates it. I use the word introduced rather than taught 
for, as Dr. J. B. Nash of New York University repeatedly points 
out in his lectures, these stunts are caught not taught. 

Every student of each pair acts alternately as both pupil and 
coach. Consequently in the demonstration phase the instructor 
stresses the teaching points and safety aspects to be employed. 
For example, in performing the head stand, the coach as well as 
the performer must be cognizant of the suggestions concerning 
triangle formed by head and hands, carrying brunt of weight by 
hands, etc. 

After the demonstration the students proceed to practice at 
will; if a pair have mastered a stunt they may spend their time 
on a more difficult one, or help a struggling couple. Each pair 
advance to more difficult stunts in accordance with their own 
abilities. The instructor circulates among the group lending assist- 
ance here and there. Usually his aid is asked for by two weaker 
students and occasionally he devotes some time to showing a 
more enterprising pair a further advanced stunt. There may be 
from two to four general explanations of new stunts per forty-five 
minute period, depending upon the progress shown by the group. 
In general the atmosphere of the lesson is very informal. 

After employing the buddy method for one year I was con- 
vinced of its superiority over the traditional techniques, such as 
squad and leader, instructor and group, or mass teaching method, 
but I was curious to know what the students thought of it. 
Whereupon I conducted a miniature questionnaire. I passed out 
blank slips of paper during the hygiene period to each of six 
groups that I had been teaching. They consisted of 40 upper 
freshmen, 51 lower sophomores, and 117 upper sophomores. The 
freshmen had taken previously only one term of required physical 
education, the lower sophomores two terms, and the upper sopho- 
mores three previous semesters. The total number of replies 
handed in was 208. In distributing the slips I made the same 
statement to all six groups, namely, “consider the teaching pro- 
cedures employed for tumbling in previous semesters as method 
No. 1 and the procedure employed this semester as method No. 2. 
On the slip of paper indicate by number the method you prefer 
and the reasons for your choice.” 

The tabulation of these slips, which was performed by one of 
the senior physical education majors at the school, showed that 
166 favored the paired procedure, 12 favored previously employed 
procedures, and 30 thought neither was superior to the other. 

A further tabulation by the same individual was made of the 
reasons given by the students for their choices, which break down 
as follows: 
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Comments Favoring Technique No. 2 (Buddy) Numbe 


1. Affords more practice and student activity .......,.. 34 
2. More opportunity for cooperation between 

students and mutual assistance ................,, 33 
3. More individual attention obtained ................ 30 
4. Amount of learning enhanced ...................., 30 
7. More opportunity for sociability ................., 13 
9. More confidence in selves .........0ccesscccccsces 8 
10. More efficient use of instructor ................... 7 

Comments Favoring Method No. 1 (Traditional) Numb 

2. More help received from instructor .............., 4 


We have but to examine the aims and objectives of physical 
education as postulated by the present-day authorities in the fied 
of physical education to realize that the advantages of the buddy 
technique listed by the students are exactly the principles goy. 
erning any adequate educational process. A parallel also can be 
drawn between this technique and the progressive methods of 
education as they are at present being employed in the classroom, 
It is a pupil-participating project and one, which in our ow 
experience, we can rate as being very successful. 

ABRAHAM SPERLING 
Tutor in Hygiene 
City College of New York 


Aerial Ball—Streamlined Touch Football 


A using regulation touch football in physical education 
classes and in intramural programs for several seasons, I felt 
dissatisfied with results from the standpoint of participation and 
enthusiasm. This led me to experiment on a game which would 
bring about a maximum of free play and initiative for each boy. 
The game which evolved from these experiments is called Aerial 
Ball. It is designed to put more action into the game and to 
provide for greater interest through making higher scoring pos- 
sible. This, I believe, has been accomplished. 

Aerial ball implies an overhead game with emphasis on passing 
the ball. The ball may be passed from any place in any direction 
at any time. As a maximum of ball handling is allowed, every 
boy on the field has the chance to become a possible receiver, a 
passer, or a runner. The result is more spontaneous play and a 
greater feeling of enthusiasm on the part of every participant. 

Another feature added to the game is the clockwise rotation on 
every play of players of the team that has possession of the ball. 
This gives every boy a chance to play every position, preventing 
“hogging” the ball by a few boys. 

No blocking, tackling, or tripping is permitted. No bodily 
contact is allowed. What blocking there is, is much the same as in 
basketball—a screen or brush block. 

Realizing that a long and complicated set of rules would spoil 
the game, only those rules which have proved necessary to the 
successful conduct of the game have been incorporated. Any 
others, unless otherwise stated, are those of regulation football. 

The rules and regulations for aerial ball are as follows: 

1. Dimensions of playing field and field goals and markings of 
field are given below: 

Elementary—30 x 60 yds (including the 2 end zones of 10 yds. 
each). Junior high—40 x 80 yds. (including the 2 end zones of 
10 yds. each). Senior high—5O x 100 yds. (including the 2 end 
zones of 10 yds. each). Goal posts shall be 25 ft. wide and 16 ft. 
high for elementary schools; and 25 ft. wide and 18 ft. high for 
junior and senior high schools. The cross bar shall be placed half 
way up the uprights. 

Field shall be divided into four equal zones for first down. Each 
team shall have four downs to progress from one zone to another. 

2. Recommended Ball.—For elementary school, pre-varsity 
football; for junior high school, official junior football; for senior 
high school, official six-man football. 

3. Teams.—These may range from six to fifteen players. More 
than nine on a side is not recommended. Six men on each team 
is a good number. 
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_ Players on Line of Scrimmage.— 
ye. ov Each Team On the Line In the Backfield 


6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 

3, Length of Game.— 

Regulation game: Elementary, four 6-minute quarters ; junior 
high, four 8-minute quarters; senior high, four 10-minute quarters. 

Physical education classes: As long as period permits. 

6. Kick-off —Place-kick or drop-kick from the middle of the 
field for junior and senior high. Place-kick or drop-kick from the 
center of the line marking the first zone for elementary school. 

a) Play from kick-off: Receiving players may run or pass the 
pall. No limit is placed on the number of completed forward 
passes before the ball is declared dead. Lateral or backward 
passes, if dropped, are in play by either side, and the ball may be 
passed forward, backward, or laterally by the player securing 
possession of it. The ball may be passed from any place in any 
direction at any time until it becomes dead. 

b) If any one of the forward passes is incomplete after the 
kick-off, the ball is brought back to the point from where it was 
last passed and an extra down is charged against the offensive 
team receiving the ball. In other words, it is a second down in- 
stead of a first, and the remaining part of the zone to go. 

c) If, after kick-off, a player on the receiving side is touched 
while in possession of the ball, it is dead at that point. The ball 
is then put in play at this point and the offensive team has the 
remaining part of the zone to go for first down. 

d) On a kick-off the ball must go forward 10 yards before it is 
considered in play. 

e) If the ball goes out of bounds on a kick-off anywhere along 
either sideline, no matter how far or how short a distance it has 
gone, it is put in play one zone (10 yards for elementary, 15 
yards for junior high, and 20 yards for senior high) from the 
goal in the middle of the field, first- down and zone to go. 

7. Downs.—The offensive team is required to progress from one 
zone to another in four downs in order to make a first down. 

8. Scrimmage. — 

a) A punt, drop-kick, or place-kick from the field of play must 
be called, and players are to remain stationary in their customary 
positions until the ball is kicked. (This is done to prevent in- 
juries which may result from attempts to block the kick.) 

b) The player receiving the ball may pass, run, or kick. 

Note 1: Any forward pass from behind the line of scrimmage 
over the line or scrimmage which is incomplete is brought back to 
the line of scrimmage and a loss of a down is charged against the 
team. (A pass is not considered forward unless it has crossed the 
line of scrimmage in the air. If any type of pass is dropped be- 
hind the line of scrimmage in an attempt to get it across, the 
ball is considered still in play. If the defensive side recovers it, 
the play is wide open for any type of pass or play until declared 
dead. Exception: A pass thrown forward behind the line of 
scrimmage which hits the ground first before crossing line of 
scrimmage is incomplete. 

Note 2: If the forward pass is completed over the line of scrim- 
mage, the receiver may run in any direction, or pass forward, 
backward, or laterally, as he may see fit, and the second receiver, 
in turn, may do likewise, and so on until the goal is crossed. (This 
idea is much the same as passing in basketball. If any one of the 
forward passes is incomplete, the ball is brought back to where 
the last pass was thrown, and the loss of an extra down charged. 
If a backward or lateral pass is incomplete, the ball is still in play. 

c) A player receiving the ball from center may run with it in 
any direction as far as he can before the ball is declared dead. (If, 
on crossing the line of scrimmage on a run, the player in posses- 
sion of the ball elects to pass either forward, backward, or lat- 
erally, he may do so. This, in turn, may be attempted again, as 
long as all forward passes are completed. If any one of the for- 
ward passes thrown is incomplete after crossing the line of scrim- 
mage, the ball is brought back to where last thrown and a loss of 
an extra down charged against the team.) 

9. Clockwise Rotation of Players— 
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As Originally 
Developed by 
DR. FORREST C. 


Director of Physical 
Education and Varsity 
Basketball Coach 
University of Kansas 
Lawrence, Kansas 


school . . . Goal-Hi is a new year-round 


Fills a need in eve 
indoor and outdoor play-game for boys and girls of all ages . . . 
May be played by entire gym classes or playground groups .. . 


Official Rules Book by Dr. Allen . . . Same single piece of equip- 
ment may be used in the gym or on the playground... Un- 
excelled as a stimulating exercise and as a lead-up game to 
regular basketball . . . It costs little to play Goal-Hi. 


White for catalog 


(Manufactured Under Exclusive License Agreement) 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO, 
3538 DeKalb Street St. Louis,’Mo. 


Authorized Sales Representative in your Locality 
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McARTAUR SCORES AGAIN THIS 
YEAR WITH QUALITY TOWELS! 


Year after year, McArthur towels win the enthus- 
iastic acclaim of athletes in high schools, colleges and 
universities! Athletes like these strong, extra-sturdy 
towels . . . and school buyers appreciate the extra 
long service they get from McArthur quality towels. 
The McArthur line includes Super-Gym, Super-Turk 
and Turkish towels, and Velva-Terry Bath Robes. 
Write for complete description and prices. 


GEO. McARTHUR & SONS, Baraboo, Wis. 


Western Rep.: E. P. Finigan, 314 12th St., San Francisco 


Dr. C. H. McCloy 
has added to his 


standard volume 


TESTS and MEASUREMENTS in HEALTH 
and PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
(392 pages, $3.00) 
A companion LABORATORY MANUAL 
by C. H. McCloy and Aileen Carpenter. 


This up-to-date manual provides 
actual experiences in administer- 
ing, scoring, and interpreting tests 
with emphasis on the most practi- 
cal and recent material. 140 pages, 


$1.25. 


Teachers are offered a special net price 
for both volumes above—$3.55 including 


postage. Order now. 
THE MODERN TEACHER OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION by Gertrude M. Baker, con- 
tains important chapters on evaluation and 
techniques for testing and supervision. 
264 pages, $2.00 


F. S. CROFTS & 
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a) Players shall be numbered from one to six, seven, eight 
etc., depending upon the number of players on the team, 

b) Players of the offensive team shall rotate clockwise on 
play during period of play. For example: six-man team—left end 
becomes center, center becomes right end, right end becomes right 
halfback, right halfback becomes fullback, etc. 

c) When a team loses possession of the ball and later regains 
it, each player rotates one position. In other words, the team 
with the ball, on every play, rotates one position. 

d) The defensive team may use any style of defense—placing 
any of its players in any position. The defense need not rotate 

10. Position of Defensive Team in Relation to the Ball —Tyy 
defensive team shall line up 5 yards away from the ball except 
when offensive team is within less than 5 yards of going from oy 
zone to another, when they may be closer. The reason for this 
5-yard rule is that it gives the passer more time to spot his rp. 
ceivers and his receivers more time to get into the open; ther 
is also less chance of bodily contact. 

11. Penalties for Incomplete Forward Passes.— 

a) When a line of scrimmage has not been determined—as jp 
a kick-off, interception by defensive team, and forward Pass 
thrown beyond line of scrimmage—an extra loss of a down js 
charged. In other words, a first down becomes a second down, 
a second down becomes a third, and a third down means loss of 
the ball to the opponents. 

b) If another pass is attempted after passing, or running into 
another zone for first down and the pass is incomplete, the ball is 
put into play where it was last thrown in the new zone, and an 
extra down is charged against the team passing the ball. 

12. Tackling and Holding.— 

Tackling and holding are barred. Penalty: Offensive team— 
15 yards from where ball was originally put into play. Defensive 
team—15-yard penalty inflicted from point of foul. 

If an interception occurs, or a fumble is recovered by the 
defensive team, and a player on his side holds any opponents, a 
15-yard penalty is inflicted and ball put in play at that point. 


13. Substitution—No player may enter the game more than 
3 times. 


14. Scoring. — 
Place-kick or drop-kick from field of play ...... 4 points 


Point after touchdown (if field is equipped 
with goal posts): 
Drop-kick or place-Kick 2 points 
Point after touchdown (if field is not equipped 
with goal posts) : 
Passing over goal line ...................05. 2 points 
Running over goal line 

15. Dead Ball.— 

a) When defensive player touches the player in possession of 
the ball with either hand on the torso. Touching on head, arms, 
or legs does not count. (Note: This ruling must be closely ob- 
served or many arguments will result.) 

b) Player is forced out of bounds. 

c) Incomplete pass thrown from behind line of scrimmage over 
the line of scrimmage. 

d) Any incomplete forward pass thrown from beyond the point 
of scrimmage. 

e) If player stops dead or falls to ground with the ball. 

f) Passes thrown out of bounds. 

16. A referee and timer will be chosen by mutual consent of 
the opposing teams. 

I have found that boys who previously stood around on the 
field without entering fully into game play have taken an active 
part in aerial ball and have consequently derived greater satis- 
faction from successful participation. Their entire attitude toward 
sports activities has improved and other desirable traits have been 
fostered. Boys who had shown some skill, but who, through self- 
consciousness or shyness, did not participate to the extent of their 
ability, developed into good players with corresponding results 


in satisfaction and attitude. Teo J. BLEIER 


Director of Athletics 
Homestead High School 
Homestead, Florida 
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acing HE twenty-first observance of American Education Week will CONSTRUCTION 

ite, be celebrated November 9-15, 1941, with “Education for a 

~The Strong America” as its theme. “Building Physical Fitness” will be 

Xcept the special theme on Monday, November 10. All health and 

1 One physical education teachers should make use of this opportunity 

this to demonstrate to parents and to the public the contribution their 

program is making to the development of a strong America. A 

ther price list of materials prepared for American Education Week is 
available from the National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 

: Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 

St * * * 

ae [s Minneapolis, a city-wide Hallowe’en Committee has worked Of course, you want the new, fan-shaped 

oWn, for several years to organize safe and wholesome recreation for backboard—the one and only backboard 

3S of this important evening. The Hallowe’en Fun Book published by recognized as ‘Official’ by the National 
this Committee contains party plans, recipes and menus, stunts, Basketball Committee of the United States 

into games, fortune-telling hints, and a number of good ghost stories and Canada. The Medart Backboard is 

ill is for Hallowe’en celebrations. Copies may be obtained for 25c each fabricated of one piece of steel, strongly 

1 an from the Minneapolis Hallowe’en Committee, 325 City Hail, Min- braced and priced within the reach of 
angels, ae. all. Be ready for the new season. Replace 

you old equipment without delay. 

m— JOINT committee of the National Education Association and 

sive the American Library Association has recently published a White fon Catalog 
valuable report, “Schools and Public Libraries Working Together 

the in School Library Service,” which describes possible forms of co- 


S, a operation between schools and libraries. ¢ M E DART 
t. * * * d 
Fre 


HE American Public Health Association will hold its annual 3 538 DeKalb Street St. Louis. 
convention in Atlantic City, October 14-17. 
* * * 


‘therie- of the Proceedings of the Third National Conference on 

the College Training of Recreation Leaders may be obtained 
from the New York University Bookstore, Washington Square, 
New York City, for 50c. Included in the contents are the reports 
of special committees on job analysis, undergraduate and graduate 
curricula, training methods, and studies and research, the latter 
containing a very complete bibliography of recent research studies 
in the field of recreation. 


* * * 
of TH Metropolitan Life Insurance Company has prepared a pam- 
ns, phlet, “Do you Know?” emphasizing the basic facts about 
»b- diabetes and the importance of the medical examination in relation 
to this disease. Single copies are available to teachers on request. 
* * * 
he THE second annual Midwest Hiking Club Conference will be 
held at McCormick Creek State Park, Indiana, on November 
int 8 and 9. Reservations must be made and should be addressed to 
Canyon Inn, McCormick Creek State Park, Spencer, Indiana. De- 
tails about the conference may be obtained from Charles A. De- 
Turk, 405 State Library Building, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
of 
he § IX-PLAYER field hockey is a new game for the small school 
ve or college. A national Six-Player Field Hockey Association 
5 has recently been organized, under the co-chairmanship of Kath- 
rd erine M. Rahl, Laboratory Schools, University of Chicago, and 
- Maurie N. Taylor, Community High School, McHenry, Illinois. 
f- The official rule book is distributed by the Wilson Sporting Goods 
ir Co., Chicago. 
ts 


THE University of North Carolina is inaugurating a course in 

the training of recreation leaders to meet the definite need in 
this field. Major work, both for graduates and undergraduates, is 
offered in cooperation with several departments. 
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Teach Game Sense in Hockey 
(Continued from page 471) 


AN beginners learn “game sense”? Decidedly yes. As 

stated previously, if emphasis is placed from the be- 
ginning on the game as a whole, and on the elements as 
tools, the youngsters will grasp the idea of unity so much 
earlier in their hockey experience. Perhaps individual 
skill in performing techniques will progress a bit more 
slowly, but a better team is bound to result in the end. 
And playing the game will be much more fun, which is 
important, too. »« 


“Preparedness” —Radio Script 
(Continued from page 455) 


of the needs of every pupil. Such a program develops 
strength, skill, coordination, and endurance— plus a 
fundamental knowledge of the care and needs of the 
body. 

Streit: What about military training for the Cincin- 
nati high school lad? 

REISNER: I’m in full agreement with the recent action 
taken in St. Louis where high school principals were told, 
“There is no thought at this time of inaugurating an 
R.O.T.C. program in place of a well-rounded physical 
education program. The first step in the preparation of 
young men for military service is certainly to build up 
their bodies with the best possible program of physical 
education which can be devised.” If the schools can de- 
velop young men of sound mental health, socially adjust- 
ed, emotionally well-balanced, and free from remediable 
physical defects, an army sergeant can accomplish more 
in two weeks of drilling than we would in a year. Let’s 
do our job first! 

Streit: One job at a time—certainly that is sound 
reasoning — and, Miss Steinmetz, tell us about the pro- 
gram for girls — doesn’t it consist largely of activities 
which may be used in leisure time? 

STEINMETZ: Well, that’s true only in part — a well- 
rounded program of physical activities must provide not 
only for skill training but also for the development of 
courage, determination, and perseverance. If these quali- 
ties are properly inculcated the pupils will experience and 


establish mental and physical discipline at the same time, 
In our Gym Leaders Clubs, athletic organizations ang 
intramural programs, pupils assume actual responsibility 
for certain activities. With a knowledge of health lens 
and personal hygiene, they feel a responsibility for maip. 
taining their own health and conforming to public health 
regulations. Through participation in group games and 
sports, they learn and apply the value of cooperation anq 
collective effort for a common cause. 

StREIT: How does physical education develop mental 
alertness? 

STEINMETZ: While building a sound body, Mr. Streit, 
we're developing a healthy mind — a mind which may MS 
expanded to its capacity if sufficient opportunities are 
presented. 

Streit: If only the time didn’t pass so quickly we'd 
be able to go into this in greater detail — but there is 
just time to say that we’ve tried to point the need of an 
all-’round training program for every pupil. To increase 
the effectiveness of school physical education and the part 
it should play in national preparedness, more hours must 
be made available, even though this means lengthening 
the school day. Daily periods of instruction and partici- 
pation must be scheduled in the program. More school 
doctors are needed. More physical defects should be 
corrected. Establish school camps. Much of this can be 
accomplished quickly if House Bill No. 1074 is approved 
— this is a bill to promote national preparedness and the 
national welfare through appropriation of funds to assist 
the states in making adeqaute provisions, through schools, 
for physical education, including athletics; instruction 
and guidance in healthful living; wider recreational use 
of school facilities; and the development of school camps. 
This bill is cited as the ‘National Preparedness Act of 
1941 for the Improvement of Physical and Social Fitness.” 
In case you’d like to see a copy of House Bill No. 1074, 
you can obtain it by writing your congressman. It is the 
opinion of many people that this bill will do for physical 
education in our schools what the Smith-Hughes Act of 
1917 has done for vocational education. 

ANNOUNCER: You’ve just heard a discussion on “Phys- 
ical Education for National Preparedness” on this eve- 
ning’s “Our Cincinnati Schools” program in which Mr. 
William K. Streit, Director of Physical Education, Mr. 


‘ Arthur Reisner and Miss Christine Steinmetz, physical 


education instructors at Hartwell and Western Hills High 


by our latest release, October 1, 1941: 


“GOOD MORNING,” the dance manual which has 
met with unusual popularity, has been supplemented 


Please fill out the following blank for a catalog 
listing all of the above mentioned records: 


Henry Ford 
Dept. R—Box 100 


RECORDS OF EARLY AMERICAN DANCES 


Ten of these Early American dances recorded by Henry 
Ford’s old-time dance orchestra, playing a popular form of 
American folk music, are now available with and without calls. 


These numbers are taken directly from the “Good Morn- 
ing” book, and chosen for their rhythm, simplicity, and popu- 
larity, with a variety of quadrilles, circles, and couple dances, 
including a number of singing calls. 


Dearborn, Michigan 


Please send me a copy of your catalog listing Early 
American Dance Records. 


Name 


Street Address 


City State 
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School, respectively, participated with Mr. Arthur 
Radkey. 

You are cordially invited to join us again next Wednes- 
day evening, 7:30 to 7:45, when Miss Margaret Daly, 
Chief of the Bureau of Child Accounting of the Cincin- 
nati Public Schools, will be here to discuss “How We 
Care for 60,000 Children.” 

In cooperation with the Cincinnati Board of Education 
this has been a public service presentation of Cincinnati’s 


own station. ae 


Standard Gym Costumes 
(Continued from page 478) 


ing in front of their co-ed colleagues on the field of play, 
because they will now wear a gym suit with 1941 styling 
and plenty of o-omph. 


T should be added that the boys have not been left 
| behind in the matter of gym clothing. The boys in the 
public schools are also wearing a new gym uniform as the 
school year opens. 

The standard suit now consists of a white T-shirt, 
carrying a red emblem consisting of the figure of the 
Discus Thrower (long a symbol of physical education), 
and the wording “Peoria Public Schools — Physical Edu- 
cation.” Trunks are of a royal blue. 

Visitors to boys’ physical education classes will find 
that the new uniform presents a pleasing appearance in 
its individuality and patriotic color motif. »« 


Streamline the School Show 
(Continued from page 459) 


Warden, R. An Exhibition Handbook (New York: A. S. Barnes 

& Co., 1930) 107 pp., $1.00. 

Equipment 
Medart, F., Mfg., Co. Gymnasium Equipment (free catalog) 
Potomac and DeKalb Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
Narragansett Machine Co. Equipment for the Gymnasium (free 
catalog) Narragansett Machine Co., Providence, Rhode Island. 
Nissen, G. Trampoline Equipment (free catalog) 1807 2nd 
Avenue, S.E., Cedar Rapids, Towa. 
Gymnastics 
McCulloch, J. H. Gymnastics, Tumbling, and Pyramids (Phila- 

delphia: W. B. Saunders Co., 1934). 

Reuter, H. C., & Wittich, W. J. Exercises on the Apparatus 

(New York: A.S. Barnes & Co., 1930). 

Zwarg, L. F. Apparatus and Tumbling Exercises (Philadelphia: 

J. J. McVey & Co., 1928). 

Y¥.M.C.A. Gymnastic Nomenclature (New York: Association 

Press, 1930). 

Handbalancing 
Price, H. D. “Handbalancing,” Athl. Jl., Dec., 1937. 

“Advanced Handbalancing,” Athl. Jl., Jan., 1938. 

“Fundamentals: of Doubles Handbalancing,”’ Athl. J1., 

Feb., 1938. 

“Handbalancing Routines,” Athl. Jl., Mar., 1938. 
-——— “Elementary Triples Balancing,” Athl. Jl., Dec., 1938. 
— “Advanced Triples Balancing,” Athl. Jl., Jan., 1939. 

Juggling and Rope Spinning 
Byers, C. Rope Spinning (New York: Putnam and Sons, 1928) 
104 pp., $1.50. (Continued on next page) 
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LEADING 
THE FIELD 


PERFORMANCE 
AND 


DURABILITY 


RAWLINGS LEATHER 
VOLLEY BALLS 
From Official down, these 
fine balls give excellent 
service. Standard with 
many clubs and recrea- 
tion centers. Priced to fit 

any budget. 


RAWLINGS RUBBER 
PLAY BALLS 
Sturdy balls of laminated 
construction, treated to 
insure normal action in 
respective games. Avail- 
able for — Football, Bas- 
ketball, Volley Ball, Soc- 
cer Ball, Water Polo, and 
smooth rubber type for 
group play. 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
SAINT LOUIS. ss 


CATALOG MAILED 
ON REQUEST 


AN EPIDEMIC OF ATHLETE’S FOOT 
CAN BREAK OUT IN ANY SCHOOL 


. . . UNLESS PRECAUTIONS ARE TAKEN. 


Athlete’s Foot fungi are an ever-present menace in every 
school and university. But many leading institutions 
have discovered how to 
prevent Athlete’s Foot. 
They use... 


Alta-Co Powder has many exclusive 
advantages. It was developed to do 
just one job —kill Athlete’s Foot 
fungi, which it does in less than 
one minute, in the recommended 
solution. Yet it is non-irritating to 
the skin — harmless to towels. 


Alta-Co Powder remains stable in 


THE QUICK tested by anyone, using the Dolge 


S AFE Alta-Co Tester. Available in white, 
stainless or yellowish 
tracer as positive evidence of appli- 

FUNGICIDE cation. Don’t take a chance with 

Athlete’s Foot. Order Alta-Co for 

maximum protection. 


THE C. B. DOLGE COMPANY 


WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 
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De You Remember 


the years 
1917 and 1918? 


NARRAGANSETT 


GYMNASIUM 
APPARATUS 


was furnished to Physical. Education 
Departments—BUT in reduced quan- 
tities because of U. S. Government 
requirements. 


In this emergency you will be served 
to the best of our ability. Some stocks 
will be depleted. 


R? Send your order now! 


NARRAGANSETT MACHINE CO. 
PROVIDENCE, R. |. 


NEW YORK—202 E. 44th ST. 


Coe., C. Juggling a Rope (Pendleton, Oregon: Hamley and 
Co., 1927) 114 pp., $1.75. 

Ingalese, R. Juggling (Gilbert Equipment Co., 11135 §, Irving 
Chicago, IIl.). 

Mason, B. Rope Spinning (New York: Boy Scouts of Amer. 
ica, 1930) 64 pp., $.30. 

Miller, H. Indian Club Swinging and Juggling (Gilbert Equip. 
ment Co., 11135 S. Irving, Chicago, IIl.). 


Pyramids 

Clevett, M. A. “Marching and Pyramids,” Ji. Heatran & P, 
Jan., 1936. 
Frity, E. J. “Exhibition Pyramids,” Ji. Heattu & P. E,, Jan,, 
1936. 

Judd, L. J. “Individual and Group Tableaux,” Schol. Coach, 
Feb., 1938. 

Macherey, M., and Richards, J. Pyramids Illustrated (New 
York: A. S. Barnes & Co., 1932) $3.00. 

Langton, C. V., and Mauthe, C. C. “Wand Pyramids,” Jj, 
HeattH & P.-E., Nov., 1930. 
“Some Pyramids for Your Demonstrations,” Jt. Heatrg 
& P. E., Jan., 1930. 
“More Pyramids,” & P. E., Mar., 1930, 

Price, H. D. “Fundamentals of Pyramid Building,” Athl, Ji, 
Feb., 1939. 
“Ground Pyramids,” Athl. Jl., Mar., 1939. 


Tumbling and Stunts 
Harby, S. F. Tumbling for Students and Teachers (Philadel- 
phia: W. B. Saunders Co., 1932) $3.00. 

Tumbling (Yellow Springs, Ohio: Antioch Press) $.75, 
Judd, L. “Tips on Tumbling,” Schol. Coach, Nov:, 1937. 
LaPorte, W. R., and Renner, A. The Tumblers Manual (New 

York: Prentice-Hall, 1938) $3.00. 

McCulloch, J. H. “Introductory Exercises in Tumbling,” Jr. 

HeattH & P. E., Dec., 1930. 
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“Tips on the Back Handsprings,” Schol. Coach, Dec., 
1936. 
McClow, L. L., Anderson, D. N. Tumbling Iilustrated (New 
York: A. S. Barnes & Co., 1936). 
Play Gymnastics (New York: F. S. Crofts & Co.). 
Scott, H. A. “Companion Tumbling,” Jr. Heattu & P. E., Feb., 
1938. 
Price, H. D. “Elementary Tumbling and Balancing,” Ju. 
Hearty & P. E., Feb., 1938. 
“Advanced Tumbling,” Athl. Jl., Feb., 1937. 
“Tumbling Hints,” Athl. Jl., Mar., 1937. 
“More About Advanced Tumbling,” Athl. Jl., Apr. 


1937. 


Wettstone, E. “Introduction to Schoolboy Tumbling,” Schol. 
Coach, Feb., 1941. 


“Elementary Schoolboy Tumbling,” Schol. Coach., Mar., 


1941. 


“Advanced Schoolboy Tumbling,” Schol. Coach, Apr. 


1941. 


Emergency Safety Campaign 


(Continued from page 463) 


6. Community. play space should be increased and 
trained supervisors provided for all school and commun- 
ity playgrounds. 

7. Traffic protection for children should be strength- 
ened through the assignment of adults to traffic control, 
the expansion of standard school safety patrols and by 
other means. 

8. The school, realizing that the emergency has thrown 
new responsibilities for home-making on the youthful 
members of the family, should provide increased safety 
training in home-making, consumer education in safety, 
and related subjects. 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
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9. Health education programs in schools should be 
strengthened in order to assist children to meet emer- 
gencies successfully. Complete physical examinations 
should be given prior to enrollment for school and re- 
peated at the junior and senior high school levels. Reme- 
diable defects should be corrected promptly following 
each examination. 

The theme of the safety campaign will be “Help De- 
fense—Stop Accidents.” »« 


Developing a Course of Study 


(Continued from page 453) 


so worth while. Committee work is regarded as a good 
means of supervision, and there is no doubt that every 
teacher gains more than she gives by working on a course 
of study. But regardless of the value to the committee 
members and the leavening effect of their activities upon 
the rest of the system, a course of study should be a co- 
operative project if it is to be truly valuable. 

Now many of you may be thinking—Don’t they try 
out courses of study in Baltimore? Yes, we do. The com- 
mittee members make the first try-outs with their own 
classes and ask other teachers in their schools to do the 
same. Then some schools have experimental centers 
where units from any course of study may be tried out. 
There are always other teachers who are willing to use 
new material, and so we get our try-outs. In my experi- 
ence the try-outs made by the committee as it works are 
sufficient to indicate needed modifications before issuing 
a course of study in tentative form. 

Some people ask—‘‘How do you get teachers to accept 
a new course of study?” My reply is—‘“Just give it to 
them.” Perhaps I am unusually fortunate, but in my ex- 
perience there has not been any difficulty in getting 
teachers to use the course of study. They wanted it, they 
needed it, and so they used it. All of them are not using 
it as was intended, some are overemphasizing content 
and some would still teach health rules rather than living 
health. This is where more supervision is needed, both 
through conferences and classroom observation. But on 
the whole health instruction has greatly improved since 
our revised courses of study have been available. Our 
teachers as a rule are well trained and cooperative, and 
anxious to serve their pupils well. Our superintendents 
believe in health and so it has a definite place in the 
schedule. Contradicting this, I could say that some 
teachers are not adequately prepared for health teaching, 
and that the time allotment is not adequate. There are 
many unsolved problems in health instruction. We have 
made only a beginning in Baltimore. 


HAvE I overemphasized the part of the health super- 
visor? If so, I am sorry. But I do want to convey 
the idea that a qualified leader is a first essential in de- 
veloping any course of study; also that teachers must be 
given a background of policies and information before 
they begin to write on health topics; third, that material 
should be written in outline form and discussed by the 
committee before being fully developed; and fourth, that 
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ALL-WELDED Locker Room Baskets 


For Gym Suits —9x13x8—12x13x8 
For Football Suits — 18 x 28x10 
Investigate the KASPAR ALL-WELDED BASKET and 
convince yourself it is the most durable made. In re- 
questing a quotation, state how many baskets are wanted. 


KASPAR WIRE WORKS 
SHINER ESTABLISHED 1898 TEXAS 


OXING RINGS-MATS 7RA/NING BALS 


oh HELP BUILD 
AMERICA 7 


minutes. well constructed con- 3 

forms to all rules low - price. SEND 

— Send for full information. FoR 
— NATIONAL Sports Equipment Co. * FREE! 
/ 362-372 Marquette Street 


Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 


POOL SUITS 


IN FAST VAT COLORS 


ROYAL COPEN NAVY 
SCARLET AND LICHT CREEN 
ALSO OXFORD 


Jersey and Rib Knit 
@ Caps and Accessories 
Ask for Samples 


OCEAN POOL SUPPLY CO., 1410 Broadway, New York 
AN AFFILIATE OF OCEAN BATHING SUIT CO. 


A new HOTEL 
AWAITS YOU 
in New York 


This world famous establishment, formerly the 

American Woman's Club, is now one of New York's 

newest and finest hotels. Its unique facilities include 

six lounges, five sun-decks, music studios, library, 

art gallery and three popular priced restaurants. 

Many floors are reserved exclusively for women. 
* 

1200 Rooms with Bath 
DAILY—Single, from $2.50 @ Double, from $3.50 
WEEKLY—Single, from $12 @ Double, from $16 

Special Floors and Rates for Students 


John Paul Stack 
General Manager 


353 WEST 57:h STREET K NEW YORK 
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the committee for each grade should read aloud and dis- 
cuss all the material for its grade. The general super- 
visors, principals, and health supervisors should discuss 
the entire course of study before it is assembled as a 
whole. 

All of my course of study construction has not fol- 
lowed the detailed plan as discussed. Some short-cuts are 
possible, but I warn you lest the “shortest way home” 
becomes the “longest way around.” »« 


Demonstration Keyed to Defense 
(Continued from page 469) . 


tactics teach quick obedience, alertness, and precision in 
group movements, all of which are necessary for civilian 
efforts,” took complete charge of the group demonstrating 
this. The number consisted of two parts: One, command 
marching—an extemporaneous performance; and two, a 
set drill done to music. 

“Dancing combines body building with the develop- 
ment of rhythm.” Thus the tap group presented “Dutch 
Waltz” and “Wooden Soldiers.” 

“Spring Sports” included a group of lead-up activities 
such as: jogging and starts, underhand pitching, base- 
sliding and tagging of runner, tennis serve, batting posi- 
tion at plate and swing, badminton strokes, and form for 
the full draw in archery. Leaders’ Club people taught 
these activities and presented themselves as follows: “As 
you have had opportunity to see, the members of Lead- 
ers’ Club receive valuable training in handling and teach- 
ing groups, according to their ability. At an early age 
they learn the value of individual responsibility and 
group cooperation. No democracy can live without these 
qualities instilled in both leaders and followers.” 

The girls arranged the mats for tumbling, went to 
their squads, and waited in line while the leader ex- 
plained the activity. “Tumbling calls for courage and a 
high degree of skill in protecting one’s self in dangerous 
situations. This year we shall show how we teach tum- 
bling with a gradual building of confidence. Pyramids 
emphasize that ‘a chain is no stronger than its weakest 
link,’ that each man’s part is important to the whole.” 
Tumbling and the small pyramids showed the entire 
teaching progression from the beginning to the finished 
product and, to illustrate the last part of the quotation, 
the entire group built two large pyramids (see Diagram 
2 and illustrations of pyramids). 

As many team games as the floor space allows can be 
included in the next part of the program. We chose 
basketball and volleyball to show that “team games, 
besides vigorous organic development, offer the training 
ground for teamwork, the laws of sportsmanship, and 


fair play. How shall we defend our democratic idegk 
without these?” 

The modern dance group, in costume, presented three 
numbers: “Original Variations,” “Water Boy,” ang 
“Over London.” Their introduction was: “The highly 
skilled techniques of the modern dance group will demon. 
strate the level of physical development reached by thes 
girls, and then go on to show you how they can ug 
movement to: (a) work out an original dance pattern jp 
its different variations, (6) interpret a poem or song 
such as “Water Boy,” (c) or reflect the impact of worl 
conditions as in “Over London.” 

“Over London” was originated to emphasize the attack 
and defense motive as a climax to the program. Accom. 
paniment for this number was provided by two drums, 

For the_finale, all the girls marched onto the floor 
leaving a center aisle through which the color guard 
(president of Leaders’ Club, and the Green and White 
captains) carried the American flag. The entire audience 
joined in the salute to the flag and the singing of “God 
Bless America.” The girls marched off the floor to the 
school song. 

The selling job will be in direct proportion to the 
number of girls participating and the accompanying 
parent interest, thus every girl in school has a place and 
part in our program and as many as floor space allows 
take part in each activity. (It is necessary to limit the 
time for all activities so that the program does not ex- 
ceed two hours.) To add to the community interest, and 
to further the democratic process here and now, the 
proceeds from our demonstration are presented as a 
scholarship to a senior girl. 

We believe that the greatest contribution physical 
education can make to the defense of democracy is to 
give American youth strong, healthy bodies, resource- 
fulness, integrity, and the driving power to defend the 
democratic way of life. »« 


Dental Health Education 


(Continued from page 462) 


gram in a school if there are no facilities or means avail- 
able in the vicinity for carrying out the teachings? 


- concluding this formal discussion, may I say that 
the problem of dental caries is of such magnitude that 
no one has any comprehension of it. Dental disease is 
the most prevalent of all human diseases. It is also one 
of the most insidious of human diseases. 

Every person needs some form of dental service 
throughout his life and he should have it frequently. It 
is far more important from the standpoint of maintaining 


Intensive all-year course 
Faculty of ten master teachers 
Tuition fee reasonable 


THE CHALIF NORMAL SCHOOL OF DANCE 


We also offer 4 Chalif Folk Dance books, 5 Chalif text books, and a selection 
of one thousand teachable dances with music, clear and complete descriptions, 
from $1.00 up. 


LOUIS H. CHALIF, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, 630 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


Please write for free catalog 
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health than many other human activities. The only place 
where the dental health education program is compulsory 
in the United States is in the Hawaiian public schools. 

Much larger proportions of the family budget are 
spent for hair cutting and shaving and hair dressing and 
manicuring than are spent for dentistry and all for the 
purpose of trying to look well. 

A sound healthy dentition is one of the best attributes 
a person can possess in maintaining health and present- 
ing a good appearance. A boy with fine teeth, well cared 
for, though he is dressed in overalls, commands more 
attention and respect than one tailored in the height of 
fashion but having a dirty decayed dentition. 

What shall we do about it? pa 


Six-Player Field Hockey 


(Continued from page 476) 


line and the sideline nearer the spot where the violation 
occurred. 

7. Fouls and Penalties—In general, the types of fouls 
and resulting penalties in six-player field hockey are 
similar to those in regulation eleven-player hockey. There 
are, however, three major differences. 

a) The necessity for an offside ruling has been re- 
moved for the reason that play on the smaller field in 
six-player hockey results in better position play by all 
team members. 

b) The penalty corner has been omitted and all de- 
fending players who foul within their own striking circle 
are penalized by a penalty bully. 

c) Any player who commits a total of four fouls is 
removed from the game. 

A complete outline of the rules of the game * includes 
the detailed descriptions of the violations and fouls to- 
gether with the umpire’s ruling in each case, followed 
by the interpretations of the rules and questions and 
answers on important points. 

The introduction of six-player field hockey during the 
1941 fall season is being conducted by the National Six- 
Player Field Hockey Association. The Association in- 
cludes women teachers in physical education from the 
various states who will serve collectively as a national 
rules body. The state committees within the rules body 
will: first, experiment with the game with a view toward 
improvement; second, interpret the official rules to other 
schools wishing to try the game; third, answer questions 
concerning the teaching of player techniques and the 
coaching of team tactics; and fourth, observe the reac- 
tions which coaches and players have to the game as it is 
tentatively set up with regard to possible changes. 

The work of the rules body will be facilitated by mate- 


‘tial being prepared by the co-chairmen ° of the project. 


The material will include teaching and coaching aids, 
suggestions for demonstrations and publicity, and ex- 


4 Six-Player Field Hockey Guide for Coaches and Players, including 
the Official Rules for 1941, published by the Wilson Sporting Goods 
Co., 2037 N. Campbell Ave., Chicago, Ill. Free copies may be ob- 
tained by writing to the Company. 

5 Katherine M. Rahl, The Laboratory Schools, The University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Illinois, and Maurie N. Taylor, McHenry Com- 
munity High School, McHenry, Illinois. 
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change bulletins concerning the progress of the game as 
it is tried in the various sections of the country. At the 
close of the 1941 fall season the members of the rules 
body will be asked to contribute their suggestions for 
revision of the rules in light of observation or experimen- 
tation with the game. 

The progress of the six-player field hockey project 
thus far may be summarized as follows: 

1. Development of the game. 

2. Formation of a National Six-Player Field Hockey 
Association including a rules body. 

3. Preparation of the official rules for six-player field 
hockey. 

4. Development and spread of gradually increasing in- 
terest in the game as a possible solution to the problem 
of organizing intramural sports in schools limited in 
equipment, facilities, and enrollment. 

5. Establishment of the fact that six-player hockey 
is a progressive step in the development of sports for 
girls which take into account the requirements of spe- 
cific situations and which serve as definite means in meet- 
ing the aims and objectives of physical education. »« 


Double-Barrelled Health Project 


(Continued from page 465) 


graced by being ordered from the dance by the faculty 
chaperons. 

Upon leaving the dance, they stagger to their automo- 
bile and drive away.. They are then picked up driving 
madly down a country road, when a motorcycle patrol- 
man gives chase. The girl spots the officer, and in a 
drunken effort to make the boy notice their pursuer and 
slow down, she forces him to lose control of the car, and 
it careens to the side of the road and into a ditch. 

The next sequence finds them, some time later, band- 
aged and sober, being taken into juvenile court. Their 
high school health instructor is on hand to intercede for 
them, and persuades the judge to allow him to take the 
couple under his wing. 

This accomplished, the couple is seen attending a 
health class session, at which the study of alcohol has 
been taken up. 

During the sequence, actually filmed in health class, 
various students make tests of whisky, perform experi- 
ments, study microscope slides, make a survey of liquor 
advertising, and show the results of a survey on drinking 
made among the student body. 

That they have learned their lesson from this experi- 
ence, and from the health class’ projects, is effectively 
shown when the couple is seen in another sequence, at 
another school dance. They sneak outside, just as they 
did at the first dance, and the audience begins to lose 
faith as the boy produces another bottle. A close-up 
reveals that it is a soft drink, however, and provides an 
unusual fade-out. 

This film-making project might be called double-bar- 
relled health education. The people who see it will no 
doubt gain something. Those who made it gained even 


more. »« 
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Eastern District 
* Association News 


President—W. F. Meredith, University of Pennsylvania. 
Pres.-Elect—Ruth Evans, Public Schools, Springfield, Mass, 
Past President—W. L. Hughes, Columbia University. 
Vice-President (Health)—George W. Ayars, State Education D, 
partment, Dover, Delaware. 
Vice-Pres. (Phys. Ed.)—C. L. Brownell, Columbia University, 
Vice-Pres. (Recreation)—Mazie V. Scanlan, Atlantic City, NJ, 
Sec.-Treas. and News Editor—Grace E. Jones, Summit, N.J. 


The Section Officers of the Eastern District Society of th 
A.A.H.P.E.R. for 1941-42 are as follows: 


Administrative Directors 
Chairman—Dr. Charles B. Lewis, Providence, R.1. 
Chairman-Elect—Elmon L. Vernier, New Rochelle, N.Y. 
Secretary—Willard Diffendafer, Irvington, N.J. 
Administrative Measurements 
Chairman—Richard F. Hayes, Public Schools, Yonkers, N.Y, 
Chairman-Elect—Leonard Larson, Springfield College. 
Secretary—Ellsworth R. Thwing, Public Schools, Braintree, Mass, 
Camping 
Chairman—Mildred Bruckheimer, 203 E. 199th St., N.Y.C. 
Elections not reported for Chairman-Elect and Secretary, 
College Men’s Physical Education 
Chairman—George Van Bibber, University of Connecticut. 
Chairman-Elect—Blair Gullion, Cornell University. 
Secretary—Carl Olsen, University of Pittsburgh. 
Dance 
Chairman—Charlotte MacEwan, Wellesley College. 
Chairman-Elect—Mildred Romansky, Barnard Junior High 
School, Hartford, Conn. 
Secretary—Elizabeth Hartshorn, Connecticut College. 


Health and Nutrition 
Chairman—Dr. H. F. Kilander, Panzer College, East Or 
ange, N.J. 
Chairman-Elect—Rae Kaufer, Tuberculosis League. Lynn, Mass. 
Secretary—Lulu Dillworth, State Department of Education, 
Trenton, N.J. 
Intramural Athletics 
Chairman—Martin Rodgers, Thomas Jefferson High School, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Chairman-Elect—Leslie E. Swain, Brown University. 
Secretary—Leonard Clark, Director of Physical Education, 
Melrose, Mass. 
Men’s Athletics 
Chairman—Lewis Andreas, Syracuse University. 


Chairman-Elect—Thomas Taylor, Brown University. 
Secretary—James Culberson, Public Schools, Portsmouth, N.H. 
Private Schools 
Elections not reported. 
Public Schools 
Chairman—Alvin W. King, South Philadelphia High School 
for Boys, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chairman-Elect—Dr. C. B. Lewis, Providence, R.I. 
Secretary—Dr. Richard Hayes, Public Schools, Yonkers, N.Y. 


Recreation 
Chairman—Dr. L. B. Sharp, Director, Life Camps, N.Y.C. 
Chairman-Elect—Fred D. Crosby, Department of Public 

Recreation, Baltimore, Md. 

Research 
Chairman—Dr. E. C. Davis, University of Pittsburgh. 
Chairman-Elect—Leonard Larson, Springfield College. 
Secretary—Dr. Lloyd M. Jones, Pennsylvania State College. 

Safety 

Chairman—Dr. George Deaver, New York University. 
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School Nurses 
Chairman—Helen F. McCaffrey, 20 Commonwealth Ave., 


Boston, Mass. 


School Physicians 
Chairman—Dr. Charles Keene, University of Buffalo. 
Teacher Training 
Chairman—Dr. Wynn Frederick, Department of Public In- 
struction, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Chairman-Elect—None elected. 
Secretary—Marion Cook, Wellesley College. 
Therapeutics 
Chairman—Hazel L. Kinsley, Russell Sage College. — 
Chairman-Elect—Josephine Rathbone, Columbia University. 
Secretary—Florence Ryder, Smith College. 
Women’s Athletics 
Chairman—Irma Pelz, Teachers College, New Haven, Conn. 
Chairman-Elect—Elizabeth Beale, Wellesley College. 
Secretary—Barbara Crowe, 186 S. Willard St., Burlington, Vt. 
Dental Hygiene 
Chairman—Dr. Florence B. Hopkins, Mass. State Health Dept., 
Boston, Mass. 
Chairman-Elect—Dr. Linwood G. Grace, State Health Dept., 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Secretary—Doris E. Abel, 17 S. Tyson Ave., Floral Park, N. Y. 
Student 
Chairman—Lilyan Boyd, Temple University. 
Chairman-Elect—University of Pittsburgh. 
Secretary—University of Pennsylvania. 
Advisor—Margaret C. Brown, Panzer College, East Orange, 
New Jersey. 


NEW YORK ......... By H. Harrison Clarke 

At the meeting of the Executive Committee of the New York 
State Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, 
held in Syracuse on June 24, Paul Krimmel, who had been Presi- 
dent of the Association for two and one-half years, resigned his 
office. Members of the Executive Committee expressed themselves 
as being deeply sorry that the press of duties at this time made 
this step necessary. Arthur L. Howe of Hamburg, President-Elect, 
automatically succeeded Mr. Krimmel as President. 

Other actions taken by the Executive Committee at this June 
meeting included the following: 

1. Publication of the official quarterly journal of the Associa- 
tion was temporarily suspended, and a double-page printed folder, 
to be issued monthly or oftener as the occasion demands, was 
substituted for it. 

2. A Committee on Physical Fitness and Morale was appointed, 
with Francis Moench, Cortland Normal School, Chairman. 

3. The Executive Committee reaffirmed its conviction that 
there is great need for improving and expanding the program of 
health and physical education in our schools, that the Association 
continue its good efforts to secure additional funds for this pur- 
pose, and that it continue to include in its activities a vigorous 
support of the program set forth in the Schwert Bill (H.R. 1074) 
now before Congress. The Committee lamented the misconstrual 
of the provisions of the Schwert Bill. “The misinformation now 
being given out is apparently a part of an organized move to 
develop opposition to this Bill and is to be deplored. Such proce- 
dure at best serves as a destructive influence.” 


PENNSYLVANIA By Elizabeth McHose 

The Executive Committee of the P.S.A.H.P.E.R. held an im- 
portant meeting at Harrisburg on September 5 to discuss plans 
and policies. December 12 and 13 have been selected as the dates 
of the annual convention. Preliminary plans will be published in 
the October issue of the state journal. 

The Eastern District Association is scheduled to meet in Beth- 
lehem, October 17, during the convention of the Eastern District, 
P.S.E.A. 

A Hockey Clinic and Playday to be held at Kutztown State 
Teachers College, October 4, is the first event listed on the fall 
calendar of the Berks County Association for Women’s Athletics. 
The morning program includes a demonstration of stick work, 
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plays, and officiating. The afternoon will be given over to hockey 
games with a demonstration game by the All-Philadelphia team as 
a climax to the day. Martha S. Gable, U. S. Field Hockey Asso- 
ciation, will be in charge of the rules interpretation and demon- 
strations. 

Thomas W. Lantz, Superintendent of Recreation, Reading, has 
returned after a six-month leave of absence to serve as organizer 
of community recreation for army men. During his absence, 
Marian Shelmerdine served as Acting Director of the Department. 


Southern District + 
« Association News 


Ethel J. Saxman, President 
E. Benton Salt, Pres.-Elect 


M. E. Potter, Sec.-Treas. 
O. K. Cornwell, Member-at- 


Lynn B. Sherrill, Past President Large 
Jeanie Pinkney, Vice-President | Helen Corrubia, Member-at- 
Harlan G. Metcalf, Vice-Pres. Large 


Henry Dresser, Vice-President Hazel Richardson, News Editor 
KENTUCKY By Arnold Winkenhofer 

M. E. Potter, Director of Health and Physical Education of 
the University of Kentucky, will address the Physical Education 
Section of the Third District Educational Association meeting at 
Bowling Green, Kentucky, October 2, 3, and 4. Frank J. Law- 
rence, Director of Health and Physical Education of the Training 
School, Western Kentucky State Teachers College, is Chairman of 
the Section. 

Kentucky’s membership in the National Association showed a 
substantial increase last year. For the first time, Kentucky is 
entitled to two members on the Representative Assembly of the 
National Association. 

The Northern Kentucky Section of the Kentucky Health and 
Physical Education Association has started working on a program 
which will be given as a part of the program before the general 
session of the Northern Kentucky Education Association, to meet 
in Covington on November 7. The program is a cooperative 
affair, and students from six schools will take part in it. 

Elizabeth Roach of Highlands High School, Fort Thomas, is 
President of the Kentucky Health and Physical Education Asso- 
ciation. 


GEORGIA . By J. Lewis Cook 


Officers for the Georgia Association of Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation for this year are: President, Louise Smith; 
Vice-President, Rozelle Holman; Secretary-Treasurer, J. Lewis 
Cook; Members-at-large are Mary Soule, H. M. Bounds, and Dr. 
Gertrude Manchester. The delegate to the national convention is 
Leonora Ivey. 

Betty Lippman is a new member of the staff of the Department 
of Health and Physical Education at the Georgia State College for 
Women this year. 


VIRGINIA . eee By Lucy Houston 

Virginians who attended New York University’s summer camp 
at Sloatsburg, New York, this summer were: Albert Doran, Physi- 
cal Director and Coach at George Washington High School in 
Alexandria; Harry Martin, from Lane High School, Charlottes- 
ville; D. E. Denton, Andrew Lewis High School, Salem; Sarah 
Rogers, Mary Washington College, Fredricksburg; Agnes Mays, 
from southern Virginia, now teaching in Johnson City, Tennessee; 
and Julia Duke, from Harrisonburg, who is now teaching at the 
University of Tennessee. 

Mrs. Francis Smith Martin, a graduate of Mary Washington 
Teachers College, has recently been appointed Director of Girls’ 
Physical Education at George Washington High School in Alexan- 
dria. Mrs. Martin replaces Vivian Woodard who resigned her 
position to become Mrs. Flinchun. 
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Women’s Athletic 
Section News 


By Ruth Diamond 
The coordinating chairman of state and city representatives, 
Alice Schriver, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo., in her 
annual report to the Legislative Board of the Women’s Athletic 
Section listed among many others the following accomplishments 
of her fifty-one representatives: 
193 Talks were given on N. S. W. A. 
8323 Fliers were distributed. 
132 Sports demonstrations were given. 
108 Exhibits were arranged for. 
98 Articles were published in state education and physical 
education journals. 
153 Articles were published in newspapers. 
29 Radio talks were made. 
87 State, city, and county meetings were attended. 
174 Talks were made before school administrators. 
The State Chairmen for the following year are listed below 


according to states: 
East 


Connecticut: Irma Pelz, State Teachers College, New Haven. 

Delaware: Beatrice Hartshorn, University of Delaware, Newark. 

District of Columbia: Helen B. Lawrence, George Washing- 
ton University. 

Maine: Marion Rogers, University of Maine. 

Maryland: Edith Ball, 13 East Read Street, Baltimore. 

Massachusetts: Eleanor Thomas, Patrick Campbell School, 
Roxbury. 

New Hampshire: Marjory Bateman, Teachers College, Keene. 

New Jersey: Marion Purbeck, Hackensack High School. 

New York City: Gertrude Syme, Girls’ High School, Brooklyn. 

New York State: Margaret Hitchcock, Milne H. S., Albany 
St. 

Pennsylvania: Claudia Robb, State Teachers College, Ship- 
pensburg. 

Rhode Island: Carolyn Nachtreib, West High, Pawtucket. 

Vermont: Barbara Crowe, University of Vermont, Burlington. 


Central 
Colorado: Eleanor Westcott, Idaho Springs High School. 
Iowa: Bessie F. Keeney, 194 East 4th Street, Spencer. 
Kansas: Evelyn Hinton, University of Wichita. 
Minnesota: Mabel Shirley, St. Olaf’s College, Northfield. 
i Missouri: Pattric R. O’Keefe, 3408 Kenwood, Kansas City. 
Nebraska: Ruth Diamond, Municipal University of Omaha. 
North Dakota: Charlotte Graichen, State Teachers College, 
Valley City. 
South Dakota: Lois Dicken, University of South Dakota. 
Wyoming: Maude Greenwald, Casper High School. 


Midwest 


if Tllinois: Geraldine Rennert, 11 S. LaSalle Street, Chicago. 

Indiana: Meribah Ingham, Central High School, Fort Wayne. 

Michigan: Doris Ewing, Hillsdale College, Hillsdale. 

Ohio: Jeannette Stein, Ohio State University, Columbus. 

West Virginia: Margaret Covart, West Virginia Wesleyan Col- 
lege, Buckhannon. 

Wisconsin: Elizabeth Ludwig, King High School, Milwaukee. 

Southwest 

Arizona: Lois E. Stevenson, Miami High School. 

California: (Northern) Donaldine Grass, Sacramento Junior 
College; (Southern) Rayma Wilson, Compton Junior College. 

Nevada: Gwendolyn Woolley, Las Vegas. 

New Mexico: Jean Thompson, New Mexico Normal Univer- 
sity, Las Vegas. 

Utah: Leona Holbrook, Brigham Young University, Provo. 
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South 


Alabama: Edythe Saylor, Montevallo. 

Arkansas: Mrs. Amy Little Mason, Arkansas State College 
Jonesboro. 

Florida: Mrs. Cordelia B. Hunt, Recreation Department 
Tampa. 

Georgia: Betty Clague, University of Georgia, Athens, 

Kentucky: Margaret Warren, University of Kentucky. 

Louisiana: Elizabeth Cunningham, Louisiana State Norm 
College, Natchitoches. 

Mississippi: Romayne Berryman, State College for Women, 
Columbus. 
North Carolina: Marjorie Leonard, Women’s College, Greens. 
boro. 

Oklahoma: Evelyn Norman, State Teachers College, Durant, 
South Carolina: Cameron Causey, Winthrop College, Rock 
Hill. 

Tennessee: Genevieve Bullinger, University of Tennessee. 

Texas: Gertrude Mooney, University of Texas, Austin. 

Virginia: Martha Barksdale, College of William and Mary, 
Williamsburg. 

Northwest 


Idaho: Elinor Sloan, Normal School, Lewiston. 

Montana: Florence M. Hellman, 406 S. Idaho Street, Dillon, 
Oregon: Dorothea Lensch, 314 City Hall, Portland. 
Washington: Carol Cornish, Ballard High School, Seattle, 


* * * 


Mrs. Sarah Hunt of Delto State Teachers College, Cleveland, 
Mississippi, gave the following ABC’s of corecreation at the 
University of Mississippi Sports Conference last spring: 
is for challenge from general education. 
is for organization and administration. 
suggested re-creation—a way of looking at things. 
means essentials—leadership, facilities, time, place. 
gives us contact, cooperation, and carry-over values. 
suggests restrictions—there are none. 
is for emphasis, equipment, and equality. 
lends adjustment of attitudes and abilities through activity, 
stands for trends—here, there, and everywhere. 
gives us integration, individuals, and their interests. 
promotes outcomes—fun, skills, satisfaction, habits, adjust- 
ment, group loyalty, release, and refreshment. ° 
suggests needs—student, program, guidance, appeal, pub- 
licity, financial, and coordination. 
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News from the «+ 
Therapeutic Section 


By Ellen Kelly 

The Therapeutic Section goes into its fall program under the 
leadership of Loraine Frost of the Department of Physical Edu- 
cation for Women, State University of Iowa. Miss Frost has 
made a very fine contribution to the profession with the release of 
her film, “Posture for Poise.” The editor, who has seen the pic- 
ture, recommends it as the outstanding project in visual educa- 
tion in posture and body mechanics. This film may be rented for 
a very nominal sum from the Department of Visual Education, 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. It is well adapted for 
both high school and college groups. 

A suggestion in vocational guidance to the students majoring 
in physical education and particularly interested in therapeutics: 
six-month to one-year courses in physical therapy approved by 
the American Medical Association qualify graduates for positions 
in schools, hospitals, and in the various branches of the United 
States Service. The acute shortage of trained physiotherapists for 
the Army and Navy has led to the expansion of training facilities, 
and makes the prospects for immediate employment at the close 
of training very bright. Lists of such training courses are avail- 
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able from the American Medical Association at 535 North Dear- 
born Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

«“Rditorial:” This column of news for the JOURNAL goes to 
press at the close of the summer vacation, and before the news of 
the fall has been made. The editor therefore apologizes for some- 
what of a dearth of news. Please do your part to remedy this 
condition before the next issue. As readers, we are all interested 
and enheartened to learn of the progress being made in the 
various cities and schools toward the oft-quoted but seldom at- 
tained aims and ambitions of our profession. So be sure to report 
what progress you have been able to make with your program 
for the coming news. Perhaps you do not consider your contri- 
butions news in the sense of something original, but it is news 
that you in your job have been able to make one more forward 
step. We want to know about it. The editor of this column for 
the coming year is the same, but note the change in address: 
Ellen Kelly, Department of Physical Education for Women, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Southwest District + 
« Association News 


President—James W. Coleman, University of Nevada, Reno. 

Vice-President—Mrs. Leo Gleaves, University of New Mexico, 
Albuquerque. 

Secy.-Treas.—Janet Wood, Arizona State Teachers College, Tempe. 

News Editor—Margaret King, Roosevelt School, Salinas, Calif. 


NEW MEXICO on a By Birdie Bryan West 

The New Mexico State Association of Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation met during the State Teachers Convention 
that was held in Albuquerque in the latter part of September. 
Demonstrations were given in rhythmic work, folk dancing, and 
square dancing for community use. 

New Mexico State College has added to its staff Nan H. Rob- 
erts of Commerce, Texas. Miss Roberts will be an instructor in 
the Women’s Physical Education Department. 

James Houloose of the Long Beach City Schools’ Health De- 
partment, California, conducted three health courses for graduate 
teachers at the University of New Mexico Summer Session. From 
the size of the enrollment there seems to be a rapidly increasing 
interest and need for this type of study among the New Mexico 
teachers. 

Ray Forsberg, Recreational Consultant for the Federal Se- 
curity Association, announced that the Intramural Department of 
the University of New Mexico will cooperate in developing a 
recreational program for the 25,000 soldiers stationed at the 
Albuquerque Air Base. 

Ruth Nelson, graduate of the University of California at Los 
Angeles, California, has assumed the position of head of Women’s 
Physical Education Department at Albuquerque High School, 
New Mexico. 


UTAH... ......2. 2... . . By Bernice Moss 

The annual meeting of the Utah Association for Health, Physi- 
cal Education, and Recreation is scheduled to be held in Salt Lake 
City October 10 and 11 in conjunction with the meeting of the 
Utah Education Association. Dr. Curtis E. Warren of Santa Bar- 
bara, California, is to be the visiting speaker and will address the 
group on the subject, “The Contribution of Health to the Total 
Development of the Child.” Section meetings will be held for 
Women’s Athletics, Men’s Athletics, Dance, and Major Students. 
Glen Worthington, President, is in charge of arrangements. 

The Utah High School Athletic Association is launching an 
accident benefit plan open to all athletes and physical education 
students. In order to participate the schools must be members 
of the Association and pay the registration fee. In such schools 
any student engaged in physical activities may be insured for an 
annual fee of from $0.75 to $1.50. Kenneth E. Weight, President 
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of the Association, is actively sponsoring the plan with the back- 
ing of the Executive Committee. 

Personal well-being is being included as one of the important 
areas of interest and instruction in the new elementary course of 
study in the state. The area has been subdivided into health 
activities and physical education experiences. During the summer 
a workshop program was conducted at the Utah State Agricul- 
tural College for the purpose of preparing the bulletin materials. 
Ruth W. Mumford of the State Board of Health and Bernice 
Moss of the State Department of Education acted as consultants 
to the group working on personal well-being. 


CALIFORNIA By Margaret King 

The Oakland Recreation Department, cooperating with the 
Mayor’s Recreation Defense Committee, is assisting in establishing 
the following recreation centers for enlisted men: An Information 
Hut located on Memorial Plaza opposite the Oakland City Hall; 
Alexander Community Center’ at Third and Linden Streets for 
Navy men; building and facilities at de Fremery Playground for 
colored men in service; a location yet to be selected in the center 
of the city for all enlisted men, 

J. E. Wasson, Malcom Sharp, and Leonard Yager have been 
called for service from the Oakland Public Schools. 

The Oakland Recreation Department has cut all rates 50 per 
cent for service men in uniform for golf, swimming, boating, and 
similar recreational activities under city direction. 

Items from the weekly Recreation Bulletin of the San Fran- 
cisco Recreation Commission indicate many interesting activities 
have been conducted during September. The Adult Photographic 
Department is reserving Saturdays and Sundays from 12:00 noon 
to 9:00 P.M. for the exclusive use of its facilities by service men. 
On the evening of September 4 the Service Men’s Invitational 
Dance was held at Funston Playground. From September 2 to 
September 5, the Recreation Men’s Softball Tournament was 
played at the James Rolph, Jr., Playground. Starting September 
3, the Crystal Plunge was opened to adults as well as to children. 

Tulare Union High School carries on a mixed sports program 
for all students (1,300) one day each week. Baseball, volleyball, 
badminton, tennis, and table tennis are included in the activities 
offered. Students are allowed to choose the sport they are to play 
for an entire semester. At the end of each semester a mixed play- 
day is held. This year social dancing has been added to the list 
of activities. 

The Golden Gate Junior High School, Oakland, has solved the 
problem of noon play activities by having supervised free play 
under the guidance of Fred Beck, boys’ physical director, and 
Natalie Hansen, girls’ physical director. Unique feature of the 
program is conversion of the lobby of the auditorium and audi- 
torium proper into play areas. Shuffleboard and table tennis are 
played in the lobby. The floor of the auditorium, in which there 
are no seats, is lined for badminton, volleyball, and elementary 
rhythmics. No game schedule is made but groups change every 
10 minutes. On Wednesdays the whole floor is used for dancing. 
On the stage, table games are arranged. 


NEVADA By Ruth Russell 

Officers of the Nevada State Physical Education Association 
for this year are: President, Proctor Hug, Sparks; Vice-President, 
Lee Liston, Paneca; Secretary-Treasurer, Dorothy Roseberry, 
Lovelock. 

Catherine Austin of San Francisco has recently been added to 
the faculty of the Women’s Physical Education Department of the 
University of Nevada. Miss Austin graduated from the College of 
the Pacific. After graduation she spent two years studying dance 
under Mary Wigman in Dresden, Germany; a summer at the 
Jooss Ballet School in England; and a year studying the dances 
in Indo-China and the Orient. While at the University Miss 
Austin will teach dancing and riding. 

The Saddle and Spur Riding Club and the Women’s Athletic 
Association plan to present their annual Horse Show October 26. 
About thirty girls will participate in the drills, quadrilles, relays, 
musical chairs, reining contests, and other novelty events. Since 
the predominate horse in Nevada is the Stock Horse, a Western 
theme will be carried out. Catherine Austin and Ruth Russell 
are in charge. 
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New Books Received 


School Liability for Injuries to Pupils. Arthur Clayton Poe. 
(New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1941) 108 pages, $1.85. 


A thorough study of legal provisions and court cases relating 


to the liability of school boards and school employees for the 
injury of children in public schools. 


Breathing Capacity and Grip Strength of Pre-School Chil- 
dren. Eleanor Metheny. University of Iowa Studies in Child 
Welfare, 18:2 (Iowa City: University of Iowa Press, 1940) 
207 pages. 

Dr. Metheny presents a scholarly study in the field of anthro- 
pometry, including recommendations for improved instruments and 
techniques for use in testing young children, and some possible 
implications of possible health relationships of these tests. 


Dance: A Basic Educational Technique. F. R. Rogers, Editor. 

(New York: The Macmillan Company, 1941) 351 pages, $3.75. 

A collection of papers by well-known leaders in dance and 
physical education, including such divers personalities as John 
Martin, Ruth St. Denis, Martha’ Graham, Louis Chalif, Edgar 
Everts, Doris Humphrey, Helen Cooper, and Anatole Chujoy, all 
of whom subscribe to the main thesis of the book—the vital im- 
portance of dance as a basic form of education for physical, 
moral, and social development. 


The Official Football Guide, 1941. National Collegiate Athletic 
Association. (New York: A. S. Barnes and Company, 1941) 
306 pages, $0.50. 

The annual guide to a popular sport includes the official 1941 
rules, articles on the history of football, a review of the 1940 col- 
lege football season, 1941 schedules, coaches’ directory, discussion 
of new developments in the game, and a wealth of other useful 
material for coaches, players, and spectators. 


Six-Man Football. Stephen Epler, Editor. (45 Rose Street, New 
York City: National Six-Man Football Rules Committee, 
1941) 101 pages, $0.35. 

The annual rule book and playing guide to a popular sport 
for small schools, including playing hints and a valuable section 
on safety controls. 

Games the World Around. Sarah Hunt and Ethel Cain. (New 
York: A. S. Barnes and Company, 1941) 268 pages, $2.50. 


This source book of play activities from many lands will be 
invaluable to all physical education teachers and recreation work- 
ers, both to add variety to the games program and for use in 
correlated projects for the development of international under- 
standing and goodwill. 


It’s Fun to Make Things. Martha Parkhill and Dorothy Spaeth. 
(New York: A. S. Barnes and Company, 1941). 176 pages, 
$2.00. 


Descriptions of easily and inexpensively made craft projects in 
wood, metal, paint, cloth, leather, etc. Suggested designs are sup- 


plied, and the use of inexpensive and waste materials is empha- 
sized. 


Jud Goes Camping. Bernard S. Mason. (New York: A. S. 
Barnes and Company, 1941) 85 pages, $2.00. 
A large amount of useful woodcraft and campcraft is to be 
found in this tale of two boys on a camping trip. Written espe- 
cially for a younger audience. 


Democracy and Sport. John Tunis. (New York: A. S. Barnes 
and Company, 1941) 52 pages, 75c. 


This is a book we all should read to reassure ourselves that 
our job is an important one and to remind us that in spite of the 
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present emergency we must still concentrate on efforts to 
not merely good cannon fodder but good citizens for our 
racy. Mr. Tunis criticizes educational administrators ang the 
Amateur Athletic Union for their failure to curb undemocratie 
practices which have grown up in many sports, and speaks a 
word for the Schwert Bill and for all efforts to build UD good 
sports programs for all. 


Produge 
emog. 


The Art of Handgun Shooting. Charles Askins, Jr. (New Yoqhs 
A. S. Barnes and Company, 1941) 219 pages, $2.50. 
Captain Askins is one of the foremost pistol shooters of this 

country. He gives sound advice on the selection and care of 

handguns, detailed shooting techniques, interesting discussions of 
shooting matches, and helpful hints on the uses of handguns, 


Physical Education for Small Elementary Schools, Hari 
K. Jack. (New York: A. S. Barnes and Company, 1941) jg 
pages, $1.60. 
This is a helpful compilation of new and old material for tj 

inexperienced teacher in the small school. Suggested lesson plang 

are given for the whole school year, and a large number of actiy™ 
ties are described in detail. 


Working at Play in Summer Camp. Abbie Graham. (New 

York: Womans Press, 1941) 128 pages, $1.50. 

This book is written especially to help the young camp coun. 
selor in her efforts to guide and help the campers in her charge, 
Everyone who feels the need for better understanding of children’s 
own needs and interests (and every one of us should be in that 
class) will receive valuable inspiration from Miss Graham’s in- 
sight, sympathetic viewpoint, and pleasant humor. 
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